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Prologue 


June 1964 


Florida’s hot August sun blazed down upon the white marl road, 





glistened from the high wire fence and locked gate beside the small 





guardhouse, while my husband and I waited in our car for the guard to 





obtain the authority to admit us to the huge, glary, enclosed area. Soon 


E 


we saw a tall man in summer khaki uni 





orm striding towards us and 








recognized our son, Commander Arnett Bernard Taylor, United States Navy. 





As commanding officer, Blue Crew, of the atomic powered Polaris 














submarine, USS Tecumseh (SSBN-628), only recently commissioned into the 
United States Navy, he had brought her to Port Canaveral for the test 


firing of her missiles preliminary to assuming her permanent station at 





Guam. We, his parents, had driven over from the west coast of Florida 








to spend a day with him and bid him God-speed before departure for his 
Pacific duty. 


We met him as the guard unlocked the gate. He gave me an affectionate 








embrace and greeted his father with a loving handclasp. “Gosh, I’m glad 














to see you! It’s been a long time since we were together. Hope you didn’t 


have too hard a trip over here in this scorching heat. How long did it 








take you to drive over from Bradenton?” 
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“Oh, between three and four hours,” replied his father. “Your mother 





and I were just saying that the good paved roads and air conditioned 
cars of today make our cross-state trips in the early twenties seem like 
a nightmare by comparison.” 


NW 


I’ll bet they do,” answered the commander. “Well, what’11 we do now? 





Take a spin around this huge Space Center and maybe locate Orsino and 


Seven Pines? I’d like to see where you had the nerve to bring me as a 








baby. We’ve lots of time. I don’t have to be back to Tecumseh until late 


m 





this afternoon. 
With common agreement, we returned to the car and started our 
inspection of the tremendous complex of what Floridians still called 


“Cape Canaveral” through habit, regardless of its renaming as Kennedy 








Space Center in honor of the assassinated president, John F. Kennedy. 


To each point of the compass stretched acres and acres of raw, 


recently cleared land; buildings of every size and description; gantries; 








trucks raising clouds of white dust; heavy equipment; men crawling ant- 





like in every direction and at every altitude of construction; roads 





crisscrossing one another to no visible objective. This was a time of 


preparation for one of the astronauts’ flights, and the Center was a 








controlled confusion of activity. Even with his naval commander’s rank, 








our son’s security clearance did not permit him, nor us, entry to certain 
inner-most areas of this complex, so we rode around the outer confines, 


trying to locate the old settlement of Orsino. 





As we gazed upon this project, fantastic in size and conception, my 
own mind traveled back some forty years to the time when this Orsino 


comprised a school building and a bit of a grocery shop in the living 





room of a homesteader’s cabin; when much of this island was virgin land, 








uninhabited but open to settlement, and the tall officer beside me was 





a baby or less than a year in age, and he and I came to this Merritt 


Island to join his father and begin a pioneering life proving up on a 














government grant of land upon which our homestead claim had been recently 








filed. 
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Chapter 1 
October 1922 


On and on went the train through a type of country new to many of 
its passengers but familiar to me taking my first long trip alone with 
my baby. I was young and new to the business of wife and mother, 


apprehensive of what lay ahead for us in the wild backwoods country of 





Florida, on Merritt Island, in the latter part of October in the year 





1922. Never had I lived beyond the borders of a city with its stores, 





movies, bright lights, paved streets, trolley cars and all of its taken- 
for-granted conveniences, but I was eager and impatient to join my 
husband and add my energies and ideas to his in trying to make a new 
life for ourselves, homesteading on the Island. To be exposed to a most 


primitive method of living, and isolated from the rest of the world 








except for a very few neighbors making the same play for success, would 





be a challenging experience to a girl accustomed to the softness of city 
life. 

The train had left Tampa very early that morning for the cross-state 
trip to Titusville. A drizzling rain had continued all day, most welcome 
as it made rail travel more than usually pleasant, settling cinders and 
dust. There had been a change of trains at little Orange City Junction, 
then another at New Smyrna Beach, after a long hour’s wait. Now in the 
late afternoon we 
rattled steadily onward 
through the flat pine 
and palmetto country of 


middle southeastern 








Florida. Thick under- 





brush was interspersed 





with low scrub 





palmettoes, and tall 


Florida savanna 


cabbage palms raising 


their branchless trunks towards the dull gray sky, their fronded tops 





bowing to the rain, the trunks often leaning at a grotesque angle, bent 


from the roots up by hurricane winds of past years. Green, green, 





everywhere, in all its variegated shades, broken now and then by the 
vast savannas, seas of rustling sedge grass, or by a small lake in the 
distance pebbled with johnny-jumpups from the rain drops. A rough, 


battened cabin in a clearing, smoke from its tin chimney mingling 








listlessly with the misty rain, would give the only sign of human 


habitation. 





The baby, two months short of his first birthday, had been remarkably 

















good during the long, tiresome trip, but I was weary and full ready to 
be welcomed by Arnett, my husband, who had been on the Island for some 
months, clearing the land for our own cabin, erecting it with friends’ 














help, and preparing to make it into a home for our little family. 


My little son slept fitfully on my lap. An older woman, sweet of 





face, gray of hair, stopped by my seat on her return from the water 








cooler. 


Nu 





May I join you and chat a while?” she asked. “I have a little 








grandson about the age of your sweet, baldheaded baby, and I have enjoyed 





watching you two. I’d guess you are returning from, or going on a visit 





to his grandparents.” 


Nu“ AAY 











Neither one,” I answered. “I’m coming over here to join my husband. 





We’ve taken up a homestead on Merritt Island and will be living in the 














backwoods. To tell the truth I’m kind of scared. It’1ll be such a new 

















kind of life tor us both because we’ve always lived in a city. 





“Whatever persuaded you to do such an odd thing? Tell me a little 








‘bout how you reached your decision. I didn’t know people could still 











homestead, and especially in Florida. I thought that went out with the 
Oklahoma Territory stampede.” 


Her interest seamed genuine. Filled with thoughts and plans for my 











new life I replied in kind. 











“Won’t you sit down, ma’am? I’d love to tell you about it.” You see, 


this is the second time my husband has been sort of a pioneer. A few 








months after we were married I inherited a couple of thousand dollars 








from my grandfather’s estate. Arnett - that’s my husband - suggested 
that we use this money to buy a lot in a suburb of Tampa where land was 


cheap. He said we could build a three-car garage on the back of the lot, 


with an apartment upstairs for us to live in until we could afford to 


build a house.” 








“Why,” said my new friend, “that is surely a new idea. In fact, I’ve 


never seen nor heard of such a thing.” 








“I hadn’t either,” I answered, “but it sounded good to me in spite 
of the fun poked at us by our families and friends. Well, we had our 


‘bungalette’ built and lived in it until Arnett had this homesteading 








brainstorm. Really, he was just a little ahead of the times, though, 





with his idea, because in the past year garages like ours have become 








real popular for people like us without much cash. Even some nice brick 
ones have been built in Tampa.” 


“So, with our first try at something out of the ordinary turning out 





so well for us we are real hopeful that this second one, this homesteading 





deal will be a success too.” 


“What did you do, then, with your bungalette?” 





“We didn’t have any trouble at all selling it. We even made some 





money off of it. We hope that, with a little savings account we have, 
will carry us through until we can prove up on our homestead.” 


“How do you do that?” 





“It’s not too hard, ma’am. We are lucky that we can do it in only 





one year because the government gives credit to ex-servicemen for time 





served in the war and Arnett served through it all, and we only have to 





live on the land one year instead of the three that it takes other people 
to prove.” 
We were interrupted by the porter coming down the aisle, his body 


accustomed through years of experience to the train’s uneven motion, 





swaying rhythmically as he made his progress. “Ti-i-tus-ville,” he called 
in a loud, melodious sing-song. 


The train began to reduce speed, signaling the passengers to gather 





their effects lunch boxes, umbrellas, suitcases of varied conditions 
of wear, some gleamingly new, others roped to restrain their contents 
within their worn and bursting sides. Down from the overhead rack came 


coats and jackets to be struggled into by their owners as the October 





air was damp and nippy. I too assembled my possessions of suitcase, bag 





of baby toys, lunch box, and wraps, with what ability I could muster for 





the load, and with the kindly grandmother’s help, carried them and the 
baby to the door. With a great jerk and rumble the train come to a halt 
at the small rural station, and there was our Arnett waiting for us. As 


< 


he enfolded us with his strong, muscular arms, his gray-green eyes; 
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rrom 


behind their long curling lashes met my own gray ones with a look of 














deep love. The burden of responsibility I had been bearing alone shifted 





to his massive shoulders, and I returned his loving message through a 


film of happy tears. 





“Oh, darling, how long the weeks have been and how I’ve missed you 
and the boy! You just don’t know how lonely it has been out here by 
myself.” 

The first questions and answers poured out from us both, trying to 


span in a few moments the happenings of the past several months. 





“We’ll spend tonight at the Arlington Hotel,” Arnett told me. 


F- 


for you. Then tomorrow we’ll cross the 








“That’ll be a new experienc 














river. I found a fellow with a launch who'll take us over to near our 
place for a few dollars. He’s on a homestead not very far from ours.” 
He hailed a Ford Model-T taxi, helped us to the back seat, placed 


the baby in my arms, piled our impedimenta about us, leaving barely 





enough room for himself. After the long months of separation, he could 





not bear to be parted from us even so far as the front seat. 
A small-town hotel like the Arlington, in that era, was similar toa 
boarding house, with its sparsely furnished bedrooms, a community bath, 


and meals in a large dining room. With no menus, but heaping dishes of 





meats and vegetables in a neat row down the center of the long table, 


the patrons could make selections according to individual tastes and 





appetites, except that pie was the standard dessert. The meal finished, 


all would adjourn to the parlor for chitchat or singing around the organ 








until an early bedtime. 








Never will I forget that parlor. It had an atmosphere all its own. 





pes 


Windows carefully draped with long, heavy curtains of flowered chintz, 








and with lace under curtains, all touching the floor; a carpet of 


P= 


stylized floral design; mid-Victorian chairs and sofas upholstered in 








plush or horsehair but universal in their rigidity of discomfort; a 











Franklin stove and a fireplace, with mantel displaying its clock and 


vases of artificial flowers beneath their domes of clear glass. 





Portraits of the proprietor’s ancestors looked down from their wall 
heights upon the activities, whatever their nature, with grim and 
unrelieved disapproval. Crocheted antimacassars, and a velvet scarf over 


the organ, caught the dust, as did, in one corner, a large urn filled 





with ribbon grass and in another a tall vase of cattails crumbling here 


and there into a fluff of fuzz. 


The big frame, two- 
story building! had an 


open porch stretching 





entirely across its 


front, with rockers 





convenient to the 
banister rail where 


male feet were propped, 








while politics and 





events at other moment 
were discussed between 
puffs on pipes or chews 


on the tobacco wads 





packed away in the 
cheeks of some, the 
resultant swollen jaws giving the appearance of an advanced case of the 
mumps. The women would sit apart with their hands and tongues equally 
busy with knitting and women talk. 

The paint of the building was sloughing like dandruff, the bare wide- 
board floors scuffed and worn by the passage of hundreds of feet, the 
bed room window curtains usually hung in dreary folds, often heavy with 
dust, but these shortcomings were compensated by the good food and the 


proprietors’ readiness to offer friendship or help. 


1 The Arlington Hotel, Titusville, Florida (1877-1956). Photo from Florida 
Today, retrieved 21 Jul 2017. 














Baby Bernard was gleeful over the freedom of the floor, crawling and 








stretching his cramped little legs, bothered not at all by splinters or 





dirt. No cribs were provided for the travelling young - sometimes a 





really small infant would be nested on a pillow in a dresser drawer 





placed across two chairs, but the usual custom was for the children to 
share the parents’ bed, and that is where our baby spent the night. 


As I lay between my sleeping baby and his father, my weariness 








subordinated to my excitement over the imminent beginning of my actual 





life as a bona fide homesteader, sleep would not come to me. My mind ran 


££ 


the gamut of the past few months with its initiation of Arnett and myself 








to this section of Florida and a form of living so new to both of us. 








Chapter 2 











I pictured a map of Florida, in the mid-east coast section. It will 





show the Indian River separating from the mainland Merritt Island, which 








again is divided into North and South Island by the Banana Creek, with 








the small settlement of Orsino situated almost in the center of South 


Island from east to west. Five miles, a little north by west of Orsino, 








was the location of our claim for homestead. Filing on a homestead in 
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those days was a not too complicated procedure. First it was necessary 








os 
Author's annotated map of Merritt Island, 1966 


to make a trip to the state capital, in Arnett’s case to Tallahassee, 
where, at the land Office, one could ascertain what lands were available 
or “open” for homesteading. The choice made, next came a visit to the 


courthouse of the county in which lay the land selected, where, after 


Fa 


payment of fourteen dollars and a declaration (with proof of citizenship) 





£ 


of intent to homestead, and upon what specified portion of land, the 











claim was filed. At the time, Arnett filed, a veteran of World War 





could prove up on a claim by residency there for the major part of one 





year, erection of a “habitable house,” and a show of good intentions. 
Arnett was taking advantage of this government offer. He had over two 


years of service in the infantry and the Air Service mechanics (the 





ie 








orerunner of today’s Air Force) to his credit during the war, and with 





little money but a wealth of hopes he visualized creating a farm or 


citrus grove from the rich savannas and raw palmetto-covered land 








encompassed within the boundaries of his one-hundred-and-sixty-acre 
claim. 


Homestead regulations for non-veterans were more involved, requiring, 








in addition to the habitable dwelling, certain specified yearly amounts 





of clearing, and fencing, with planted crops, and a period of three years 





to elapse before proving. Arnett and several other young veterans, with 


their families, were staking claims adjoining or near one another. 











This north portion of South Island, with a very few exceptions, had 
been as empty of humans as a Robinson Crusoe island, but various kinds 
of wildlife abounded - some panther, wildcat, bears, many raccoons and 


opossums, deer, a variety of wild fowl, rabbits, alligators - and snakes, 








snakes, snakes, which wer themselves outnumbered by millions of 
mosquitoes. The land, flat and undrained by man, provided a challenge 


to these modern pioneers, for there were no roads, no public utilities; 





mail came only by “Star Route” truck from Cocoa on the mainland, to 


<< 


Orsino, where an older homesteader had established a post office and 





general store of sorts in the living room of his cabin. Most homesteaders 





settling north of Orsino, when en route to Cocoa, would find it necessary 





to make connections with the mail truck, spend the night in Cocoa and 
catch a return ride to Orsino the next day, for very few had other means 
of transportation, and Titusville was accessible only by boat. 

The savannas - grassy, swampy flats - were surrounded by the largest 


types of scrub or saw palmettoes growing in such profusion as to make 





an almost impenetrable jungle. Now and then tall, long-leafed southern 








pines and cabbage palms raised their heads against the sky, wild grape 





vines trailed at random, and more than head-high myrtles added their bit 
to make progress from one point to another an act of determination and 
sheer strength. One was wise to keep a hand free to combat the ever- 


present mosquitoes, whil yes searched constantly for the dangerous 





rattler or cottonmouth moccasin. 
About halfway between our claim and Orsino stood a large house more 


pretentious than a cabin, belonging to an absent homesteader, Stevens? 








by name, which he had rented to the four Tampa veterans when they came 








first to the Island to begin erection of their own houses. This house 





was exactly square, surrounded on all four sides by a wide porch, 


originally screened but the screening, aged and rusted by long exposure 





to passing years of varied weather, now presented only a shredded barrier 
to bugs, mosquitoes or other winged creatures. The furnishings consisted 


of a cast iron cook stove, large table, one double bed and one rocking 





chair. The homesteaders added a few collapsible stools, canvas army 


folding cots, dishes and pots, mosquito nets and carpenters’ tools. 





The Urwiller family - Bill, his wife and one small daughter, his 
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wife’s sister, Roxie, and their brother, with his wife and baby, and 





Arnett, had been living at Stephen’s house for some two months while 


building their own cabins. The six adults, all in their early twenties, 





adapted themselves to the necessary inconveniences. Some measure of 











individual privacy was provided by rough partitions forming several small 


rooms, although no door made this privacy complete. Mrs. Urwiller and 








Bill had been allotted the room containing the one bed. The others 
scattered their cots and meager personal possessions among the several 
bare rooms. 


Mrs. Urwiller’s time of confinement with her second child was 





approaching. Bill had gone to Tampa to join his brother, Cliff, in whose 











car they would return to the island to take Mrs. Urwiller back to the 





city. When they offered to take me over with them for a weekend visit 








with Arnett whom I had not seen in two months. I accepted with no 





hesitation and no realization of what discomforts and trials lay ahead. 


2 Possibly Charles F. and Cordelia, who were listed in the 1926-27 directory 
for Orsino. 
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We left Tampa at four a.m. in a drizzly, early August rain. The 


touring car of ancient vintage boasted only two, ill-fitting rear 





— 


curtains for protection, and I, in the back seat with the baby, tried 








to keep him snug from wind and dampness with a raincoat and blanket 

















fortunately brought along. I made no complaint, for I was shy and 





reticent with these two young men, totally strange to me, nor did I wish 


to cause them more inconvenience than was essential. 








Before we had been on the road an hour -s-s-s, a puncture in a rear 


tire. Flats in the early twenties involved a major operation for repairs. 








No spare tires were usually carried, so perforce, the car must be jacked 








up with a hand jack, the wheel removed, the tire forced off, the damage 


located in either tube or tire, the tedious business of patching begun. 





First came rubbing the area with sandpaper, applying patching cement, 


allowing it to become sticky, applying the precut patch, allowing it to 





set, then returning the tube to the tire, the tire to the wheel, the 
wheel to the car. The tire must then be inflated by means of a hand 


pump, with a prayer that th ntire process would not have to be repeated 











for many miles to come. If the damage were not too major, even in the 
case of a small blowout, the tire could be lined with a “boot” carried 
along for such emergencies. Cliff’s tires were old and this flat, on 


this day’s journey, was to be the first of no less than five. We were 
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fortunate, though, weather-wise, for following sun-up the skies cleared 
and the misty rain ceased. 


When the men would stop at a filling station for gas, or repairs of 











any kind, I should have had the will to overcome my modesty and request 
time to go to a restroom, should there be one, for in truth they were a 


rarity at most stations. A trip to the roadside bushes usually had to 





suffice, but I, being one of three girls, no brothers, could not bring 





myself to mention personal needs to these strange men. That seemed too 





immodest to me. Often in my reading of long sea voyages or covered wagon 








journeys with their mixture of the sexes, I had been curious as to the 











problem of solving physical necessities. Now this question became vividly 


personal for me. Feeding and changing the baby was not too difficult but 


£ 








orts with what fortitude and determination 





withstood my own discom 





could muster. 
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The miles rolled slowly behind us. The shadows of late afternoon 


warned of approaching night, but still our destination was many miles 








away. Finally, we reached Cocoa and crossed to the island over the long 





wooden bridge spanning the Indian River. For a few miles, a narrow, 





Pa} 


graded road continued, then stopped abruptly at the settlement of 


Courtenay, yielding to a rutted trail through savannas and palmetto 





E 


thickets. Familiar with no local landmarks Bill’s innate sense of 








direction had to be our guide. Our fifth flat came as darkness began to 
fall. 


The baby was on powdered milk, a comparative newcomer to infant 





E 


feeding, but my thermos of warm water was long since cold. While the men 








repaired the tire, I placed a can of Sterno canned heat on the running 





board and in a small pot heated enough water for a feeding. Bernard had 








pas 


for some time been weaned from the breast, nor was he yet on any solid 
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food other than Zwieback and oatmeal gruel. At least bottle feeding posed 








no problem as he was broken to a cup and with me I had his large silver 





mug and a toy Dover eggbeater with which to blend the milk and water. 








But even with his hunger assuaged, having been good all day, so long for 











an eight-month-old babe, he now became restless, his small body tired 
and sore from so much handling, and he began to fret. 


At long last, the tire repaired, we were again on our way, and soon 











the lamplight of a lonely cabin flickered in the distance. It was now 


past eight in the evening, quite dark, so our weary group drew up to the 





cabin and Bill gave a loud knock and called, “Hey, Mr. Oleson!”? The door 


opened and the light from the lamp in the man’s hand shown on us as he 





peered into the darkness. 





“Well, if it ain’t Bill Urwiller! What you doin’ here this time o’ 





night? Somebody sick at Stevens’ place?” 

“No, we're just coming from Tampa and had too danged much tire 
trouble. Too risky to go on to Stevens’ in the dark. This is my brother, 
Cliff, and Mr. Taylor’s wife and baby. Any chance of you putting us up 
for the night?” 


3 Possibly the “Andrew Olson” who appeared in the 1926-27 directory of 
Orsino residents. 
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“Sure. Glad to meet you folks. Come right along in.” 





The Olesons, friendly and ready to help a traveler in need, welcomed 





us, and even at this late hour provided a meager supper of warmed-over 


But first of al 





wild duck, gravy, cold cornbread and coffee. 1, I begged 

















to be shown the little shanty in the rear, for I had not answered nature’s 
calls since four that morning and the misty, drizzly morning, the baby 
squirming on my lap, and my foolish modesty had compounded my discomfort. 








The two-holer edifice behind the cabin was a haven of relief 
Our hosts offered pallets on the floor to serve as beds for the men 
to whom, after the long hours in the car, jostled by the bumpy roads, 


but 








and trails, even the hardness was welcome, Bernard and were 





xtended the hospitality of sharing the bed of the one daughter of the 





family. Never did that bed have a more grateful occupant. 


A good breakfast was set before us in the morning, thanks and good- 


byes given, and we were on our way to Stevens’ house, now less than 


three miles distant, where awaiting us were the various members of our 





families. 





In the light of day, the house soon came into view and calls of, 





“Here they come, here they are!” reached our ears through the clear 


August air. The sun was shining with full force, the rain of yesterday 








gone. In the happiness of reunions, the roughness of the surroundings 


was overlooked, or their impact dulled by our once more being together. 


The day sped by in planning for the future, in preparing simple food for 








the crowd, in lazing and being brought up to date on what had happened 





in the wilds and in the city. But that night was not spent on a soft and 


b 





cushioned couch by any of us. It may not have been done many times, ut 


for a maximum in discomfort try sleeping with an eight-month-old baby 





on an unpadded, canvas, folding army cot. Mosquitoes had managed to find 


und 


every break in the screeni 


their ways with an appare 


ng and their humming and bi 





nt homing instinct to with 


were supposed to exclude them, made the night hideous 


youth is resilient and we 


tes, as they fo 


in the nets which 








for everyone. But 





were all so young that whe 


uncomfortable night was forgotten. 





and coffee was a happy meal, 


Breakfast of oatmeal with evaporated milk, hot biscuits, 
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n morning came the 


cane syrup 


and soon the Urwillers and their little 














girl, Bernard and I and Bill’s brother piled into the car and embarked 


on the journey back to Tampa hoping for a less strenuous trip than 
one coming over. 

Arnett was loath to see us leave. He had confided to me that he 
working as steadily as possible on clearing some land and building 
cabin, but ran into constant difficulties. The rains, the heat, 


mosquitoes, combined to make outdoor work a nightmare for all of the 








and Roxie as they helped on another with the heaviest parts 


construction. The lumber mill delayed again and again cutting 





flooring. The small homesteader’s store at Orsino closed for several 


the 


was 
our 
the 
men 
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or 


the 





weeks. This meant a trip down to the creek, finding a boat to rent to 








cross to Titusville for supplies, a time-consuming operation. Eventually 


the Taylor cabin was sufficiently complete for Arnett to move in, 





and 





then began the lonely days and nights for him to pass as best he could 








until fall when he would bring his family out. 








His mother shared with me a letter from him. He wrote: 





Sunday, October 11, 


Dear Mother - 


1922 


I surely hope this wet weather will soon be over. Think I will 





soon be web-footed if I have to wade water much longer. We have been 





having some regular floods this past week, also a northeaster 
been about to blow us away for the past three days. Sometimes I 


even hear the Atlantic’s roaring waves over at Cape Canaveral. 





I went to town by boat with a neighbor yesterday to see if 


furniture had come. It got to Titusville all right but the wind 





has 


can 


the 


was 


blowing so hard and the old river was so rough that we could hardly 


get back ourselves, much less bring the furniture. Think the wind 


will die down in a few days though, so I can get it over. Then Sarah 


and the baby can come. 


Don’t know if we are ever going to get our bridge to Titusville 


or not. The commissioners say they haven’t enough money left to build 


it, and are trying to get another bond issue. I do wish I could 


get 


the place surveyed so I’ll know where to put my ditches but the 


Taylor homestead on Merritt Island surveyors can’t come out until 
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drier weather. I’d like to get as much of the real heavy work done 
this winter as possible, and have some dry ground to cultivate in 
the spring and next summer. 


Would you ask Sarah to get a couple of yards of cheap outing 








flannel? I want to fix her a place to keep some of the food as we 
have no ice. I will make a cabinet just about like the old-fashioned 


kitchen safes were made. Cover the outside with wire screening, then 








put burlap over that, put a pan of water on top, cut the flannel in 
strips with one end to go in the water and the other end to hang over 


the burlap. Evaporation does the trick. We could have cooler water, 





keep milk and butter cold (if we ever have any) and keep ants and 
other insects out by setting the cabinet’s feet in pans of water. 


Would brother Edmund like a baby ‘gator for fun at Kentucky 





University? If he would I’ll send him one - we’ve got plenty of them 





around. 


Write me as often as you can for I am a very lonely fellow out 





here by myself in these wilds. 
With lots of love to you all, 
Your son, 


Arnett 








knew that accommodation to this very lonely life was hard for 
Arnett, quiet man though he was. How he would have welcomed an occasional 


passer-by. That same stranger would have seen a young man of medium 





height with dark, straight hair combed back from the forehead in the 


popular pompadour. A pleasant and serene expression would have greeted 





him and a laugh, deep and full, which I loved so much, would have rung 








out often during the conversation. I yearned be with him to share his 





pent-up emotions and discuss his problems. 





The vision we homesteaders held for our future was to clear our land, 





and either plant groves of oranges or grapefruit, or to truck farm. As 








an example of what could be accomplished with perseverance, there was a 
grove owner just south of Courtenay, in its turn south of Orsino. This 


man, after borrowing the fourteen-dollar filing fee had managed to clear 








sufficient acreage to plant a grove as far back in Florida’s history as 
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to be affected by the Great Freeze of 1895. He succeeded in a comeback 


from this catastrophe, built a small packing house on the mainland near 





Cocoa and transported his fruit by barge across the Indian River as there 





was no bridge spanning the river in those early days. The island soil 





was rich as evidenced by the heavy growth and size of the saw palmettoes 





and cabbage palms. It took, on an average, one month for one man to 


clear one acre of heavy growth. The savanna land needed only drainage 





and plowing to make it suitable for planting. Looking at the results of 





this man’s tenacity of purpose, (for in 1922 his grove was flourishing 














and he a well-to-do man,) Arnett and his friends had great hopes for our 


own success, but no illusions concerning the amount of effort which must 











b xpended over a period of years if we were to reach a similar goal. 
Arnett wrote me that to have a hit of domestic life around him and 


so there would be eggs for me, he had gotten a few chickens, but they 





only added to his worries, for he had no materials with which to build 
a pen or coop. Finally, he resorted to constructing a coop of palmetto 


roots grubbed from the wet ground and roofed it with palmetto fronds. 








At least the fowls then had a dry roosting place for the fronds were 





very water-repellant. For generations, the Seminole Indians had used 








these fronds to roof their “chickees” or lodges. But even though housed 





after a fashion the hens did not prosper in the dampness and went into 








a molt, ceasing to lay. 





At last the weather cleared; the furniture was brought over from 





Titusville by launch, landed on the creek bank, then hauled the thr 








quarters of a mile to the house through savannas and over palmettoes. A 
neighboring homesteader on the lot northeast of us, Mr. Hans Jacobson, 
a burly Scandinavian, helped Arnett with this job. They rigged a carry- 
all like a ladder which they suspended between them by ropes over their 








shoulders. On that contrivance, they conveyed all the furniture, the 





cartons of cooking utensils and dishes, even the trunk of linens and 





Ps 


bedding and the heavy fireless cooker which was to prove one of my few 





luxuries of life. This cooker had belonged to my mother. She passed it 


on to me to ease my cooking chores. Resembling a long storage chest in 





appearance it consisted of three insulated compartments, each with its 





own hinged lid to De clamped securely to the body of the chest. Soapstones 
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to fit each compartment were of two inches in thickness and held a metal 


loop in the center for lifting. These wer 


dash of water on them sizzled immediately. Placed in the compartment, 


the pots of food upon them and the lids c] 








heated on the stove until a 


Lamped securely, no further 


attention was required. Any food to be boiled or stewed could be cooked 


with one stone beneath, 
baking. Many hours of kitchen duty this would save me. 


roasting or 





My recollections, having brought me to th 





night, as 





succeeded in 


needed repos 





lay there 


and a second stone o 





in the Arlington Hotel, 


n top would form an oven for 





is point and to this present 


gradually drowsiness 
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overcoming my mental wanderings to let me succumb to much 


Chapter 3 


The following day, some two months having passed since my weekend at 





the Stevens’s house, to this virgin section of the Island we came 





transported from Titusville in a twenty-foot gasoline powered launch 








owned by Mr. Simmons, a longtime homesteader. Anchor cast in some two 


feet of water, a few yards from shore, Arnett asked, “Will you carry the 





baby, Mr. Simmons? I’1l manage to get his mother ashore with dry feet.” 








Simmons carried Bernard to the creek bank and I (like a bride over 





the threshold or her new home), was lifted in my husband’s arms above 
the shallow water to the land of my new life. The men waded back and 
forth between the launch and shore bringing our luggage and boxes of 
supplies. We then tramped through the brush the three-quarters of a mile 
to our cabin, Simmons being kind enough to give us his help. 


At the first sight 


vh - 


of the rough cabin in 
its small clearing the 


full realization of our 





undertaking, the lone- 





liness and hard work in 
store for us struck me 


like a hard blow to a 





football carrier. 


turned aside to hide 





The Taylors' first cabin on Merritt Island, 1922 from Arnett my feelings 


of consternation. He 
was so full of pride over all he had accomplished in preparation for our 


coming, literally by the sweat of his brow and blisters on his hands, 








that I could not hurt him by any lack of enthusiasm. And in fact, the 





sense of shock was only fleeting and I quickly regained control of my 





emotions. For a foretaste of this new life had been granted me on that 
August weekend visit. 
What I saw was a cabin set upon cabbage palm logs about eighteen 


inches in height; foursquare; of unfinished and unseasoned pine planks 








and batten strips, running vertically; black tarpaper roof; a tin chimney 
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protruding from the ridgepole. The window openings were screened and 
covered by heavy shutters of rough pine boards, hinged at the top, the 
doors of like construction, but the house boasted the ultimate in island 


architecture - a screened porch extending entirely across the front. We 





little realized that this porch was to prove more problem than pleasure 
at a later date. 


Within were three rooms - bedroom, living room and kitchen. A 





partition separated the bedroom from the kitchen, and from the living 


room into which it opened. Another wall running half-way to the roof 





divided the kitchen from the living room, with a shelf atop upon which 











to set the kerosene lamp and a few treasures brought for sentiment’s 
sake - an heirloom silver mug used for holding teaspoons, a mahogany 
mantel clock, silver candlesticks and a vase of silver. Had these had 
eyes they would have looked with astonishment at their rude surroundings. 


There was a small open back porch beside which was the pitcher pump, the 


p= 








substitute in the country for city faucets. Its manually operated handle 








and wide mouth supplied water so loaded with minerals that it felt 





resistant to the touch nor would the addition of soap give a lather - 





only heavy curds would form. From the porch, a neat path, ditched on 





ach side lead back to the privy. Such was our crude castle-of-dreams, 


uilt from local lumber, locally cut, and it and all other materials 














e 
b 
hauled to the site by mule and wagon at an outlay of approximately one 
h 


undred and seventy-five dollars. 





As I ntered the living room, before me stood two plain wooden 





rockers; two straight backed chairs; the baby’s highchair; a drop-leaf 
table and two boxes of books, yet to be unpacked. On the floor, turned 
bottom-side up, lay a once handsome carpet, nap now gone but faint 
designs of roses clustered in geometric circles showing on the underside. 
Given me by my mother “to keep out the cold” where the floor boards 
failed to meet, it would also make a smoother crawling surface for the 
baby. The oval tin heating stove spread its feet to uphold the five 
joints of pipe extending to the rooftree, there being no ceiling of any 


kind to disguise the sheathing beneath the tarpaper roof. 





In the bedroom, the baby’s iron crib which had served his father, 





uncle and aunt before him, occupied one wall, its mosquito net 
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surrounding it; the double bed with its flat springs and felt mattress 
filled the space of another; a dresser with attached mirror took 


advantage of the light from the window while beside it rested my trunk 





of clothing, essential linens and varied treasures. By no stretch of the 





imagination could the mosquito netting hung from the rafters to drape 


the bed be transformed into a dainty canopy covering a four-poster with 





its matching dust-ruffle just clearing the floor. 
The kitchen was crowded with its kerosene cook-stove and detached 
oven; the fireless cooker; a work table shelf and others holding a 


minimum of cooking utensils and dishes. These meager furnishings together 











with the lamps comprised our household goods, not excluding two 





galvanized wash-tubs and a scrub-board hanging on the exterior wall 
beside the little back porch. Perhaps this was a little more than the 
Conestoga wagons or the western pioneers could have accommodated, but 


it was about the minimum to suffice in 1922. 





Completing my tour of appraisal there was an overwhelming 


determination within me to make a success of this venture. A great love 








for my young husband was an integral part of my being, an admiration for 





his honesty and integrlty and kindliness which was beyond the average, 


and my faith in his ability to overcome all obstacles was unlimited. 








Being by nature optimistic myself, willing to take life as it came, yet 





realizing that a rugged time lay ahead, and a lonely one as a rule, 





would strive to meet the challenge with courage and faith. Even an 





E 


isolated cabin could be made into a happy home if love, unselfishness 








and understanding existed between a man and his wife, and I was confident 








this was so between us two. So, after my initial shock had been overcom 





my first view of the house's interior failed to dampen my spirits. 











“Gee, Arnett,” I exclaimed, “You've already made us a home of it. 





How smart you were to use that leftover roofing paper to insulate the 
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two outside walls of the living room. Black sure isn’t my choice of 








P 


colors but our copy of Innis’s lovely glade, with its many shades of 








green and the one slanting streak of sunlight, makes a bright spot on 


that one wall and the white sails of the clipper ship on the stormy sea 





look good on the other. Your guns are fine on their wall rack. It’s good 








you put them high out of the baby’s reach. Now, I can’t say I’m too keen 
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on those three diamond-back rattler skins as decorations. How long are 


they? Do you really think they are pretty?” 





“No, but I do think they'll keep reminding us to be on the watch when 


we’re outside. They ar ach over six feet and I shot all three right 











Pai 








here on our land. What about the way live put the furniture? Is it okay?” 


“Oh, you’ve done a wonderful job!” 





thought to myself that soon some simple curtains at the windows, 








bright chair cushions and perhaps some pots of flowering plants would 





modify the starkness of this bare and uninviting home. What would our 
parents have thought could they have seen in actuality what their 
children were embarking on? For the background of both families from 


which we sprung was learned and cultured. Professional men, teachers, a 


minister and physician or two, gentlemen and ladies in the full meaning 








or the words were our forebears. So, it was not out of keeping that a 











set of Alexandre Dumas, a Bible, the best of the poets of England and 


America, a very few classics, composed the library brought to this island 








wilderness to be eventually placed with affection on a rough shelf. In 








the trunk reposed my sterling silver flatware, calling cards and case, 
gloves, silk hose, Arnett’s white shirts and his neckties, and other 


perquisites of city living which would find little usage now, but were 





reminders of the niceties of a gentler life to which we must not become 





dulled. 





The inspection over there came an almost simultaneous question from 


us both of “What shall we call our place? We haven’t either street 





address or box number.” 
“That’s not hard to decide,” spoke Arnett. “Just look out of the 
door.” 


At no great distance from the cabin, showing distinctly against the 





horizon above the palmetto flats surrounding them, and with no cabbage 


palms nearby to confuse their symmetry, marched a straight line of seven 
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tall and sturdy long-leafed pine trees. 


argument the name stood there ready made for our use, 
I 





“You know, 


With no further discussion nor 


“Seven Pines.” 


sweetheart,” said 


Arnett as we talked in bed that 





night,” I fell in love with you all 


over again today 


looking over the 





so lonely and 


‘specially in the 


my pipe going, an 


rocker, I’d some 





the red in your h 


often fuss. We 


as I watched you 
house. I’ve been 
missed you so, 


evenings. When I’d 


get through my supper chores, get 


d sit there in the 


times make a game 


of seeing you sitting across from 


me, with the lamplight bringing out 





air and the dimple 


in your cheek. I’d even try to argue 
with you sometimes, but I never got 


anywhere with that, because we don’t 


see things pretty 


Young Bernard and the seven pines, 1924 much the same way, and one of us’1l 
give in instead of quarreling. Don’t you think that’s so? I guess it’s 
because we just plain love each other.” 

What sweet words those were to me as I drifted off to sleep that 


first night in my island cabin. 
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Chapter 4 


Several days passed, possessions being so limited the settling in 
process had been quickly accomplished, and daily life began to fall into 
a semblance of routine. Keeping the larder stocked caused the decision 
to have only two meals a day, breakfast about nine and dinner about four, 


with a snack for Arnett before bedtim 








Now, in the middle of breakfast a hail came from outside. 
“Hello, there, Taylor, anybody home?” 


Going to the door Arnett found Mr. Simmons astride a big, rangy gray 





horse with his hound dog at its side. I recognized Simmons as the owner 





of the launch which had brought Arnett, the household goods, and later 


the baby and myself to the island from Titusville. He and his wife were 








homesteaders of long standing, eking out a living by raising hogs and 


with rental from the launch. 





“Mawnin’, Ma'am, mawnin’, Mr. Taylor. How about helping me gather my 


hawgs from the scrub for market? The launch is ready to take us to 





Titusville. Your missus and young un can spend the day with my ol’ woman 


m 


and we orter be back late this evenin’. 
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“Sure,” was Arnett’s immediate answer, well aware that the first 





lesson learned by a homesteader was to never refuse requests for help 

















unless for a most legitimate reason. Almost anything one was doing could 
be postponed in order to assist a needy neighbor. 


Not without some misgivings in leaving the remains of breakfast 

















spread on the table, I at once gathered the necessaries for the baby, 
placed them in a big sack, including a generous supply of powdered milk. 


s 


Then I donned my island uniform. Upon Arnett’s advice, when making 








preparations to come to the island, I had shopped for high boots and 
some type of sturdy pants. Store clerks had not been very cooperative, 


such a request being foreign to usual customer demands. After trial at 








many stores I found some riding breeches to fit me and a pair of rugged 





boots, which reached my mid-calf. Dressed in this unaccustomed outfit 





accepted the men’s help in mounting the horse with much trepidation, for 








never had I been in a saddle before and could not avoid some degree of 


nervousness. The baby was handed to me and with Simmons leading the horse 
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we headed for his home several miles away, through scrub palmettoes 


higher than the men’s heads, savannas inches deep in water, myrtles 


ya 


whipping in our faces but being our ally as one of their branches in 








hand was the accepted method of fighting off th ver-present hordes of 














mosquitoes. No one went anywhere without his myrtle branch to switch 


back and forth over the shoulders against the hungry pests, nor without 





the long stem of a cabbage palm frond, peeled of its leaves, its tough 





limberness a weapon against the cottonmouth and water moccasins, ground 





and diamondback rattlers inhabiting the island in inestimable numbers. 








The stick could even best a small alligator should it stray in one’s 








path and be reluctant to give way or show too much belligerence. 


Mrs. Simmons, her old Uncle Frank, and little girl, Minnie’, greeted 





our party when we reached their cabin, which was more pretentious than 





the average as a room here and there had been added over the years as 





need arose. Soon Simmons and Arnett headed for the swamps to round up 
the hogs, the baby sat on the floor with some blocks of wood and a 


cardboard box to amuse him and we women chatted in the usual way of the 





newly-met, sending out feelers to help us find a common ground for 





conversation. I listened with eagerness as the older woman supplied many 





tips towards easing the problems facing a young homesteader new to the 








hardships and deprivations of such an isolated and primitive life. 








seldom interrupted, gladly listening to her many good hints. 





“Don’t never let the young un outside ‘thout one of you by him - 
snakes, you know. Don’t never go yourself beyond the cabin clearin’, 
‘thout your palm stick handy. Snakes agin. Towards near dark go over all 
the door and winder screens and you kin smash most of the skeeters that 
come in durin’ the day. Keep yore chickens penned ‘ginst the possums. 


Roselles make jelly most as good as cranberries.” 





“What are they?” I queried. 
“Oh, them’s a kinder hibiscus and sometimes grows higher ‘n yore 


head. They has a dark red ball on um, ‘bout big as yore thumb, and you 





pick um afore they’s quite ripe and goes woody. I’ll give you a couple 


of sets.” 





4 Not her real name. 
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She continued her good advice. 
“Try an’ keep some ol’ newspapers handy to wipe out yore lamp 


chimleys, an’ clean um every mawnin’ to keep the soot from buildin’ up. 





Tt don’t do to wash um much - our hard water leaves um all spotty. 


Palmetto roots cut to fit your stove make good firewood. Canna lilies 








grow fine in our good black dirt. I’ll give you a startin’. Dig a ditch 











pretty close up to yore cabin, and all ‘round it, so it kin drain off 





some of the water - gits mighty wet ‘round here with the hard rains as 





you most likely know a’ready. My, time goes fast when I got another woman 





to talk to. My tongue’s been a waggin’ so I ain’t given you a chance to 





say nothin’. Here ‘tis dinner time already. Uncle Frank, you hyar me? 


A 


Wood box empty,” and she began to set the deal table for the four of us. 





“Rations kinder low but Mr. Simmons’ll bring stuff when he gits home 








£ 


tonight. We kin have cornbread and some of my canned pork. Coffee's gone 











but we'll jist add some water to the ol’ grounds and it'll do for one 











more meal. Orange marmalade goes good with the cornbread. I’ll give you 








my recipe if you be awantin’ it. What you give the baby - anythin’ but 
milk?” 


“Just some stale bread or biscuit if you have any. My Tampa doctor 





wouldn’t let me start him on strained vegetables and meats as is the 





fashion now in the cities because he thought that with us coming over 








here, where I didn’t know what I’d be able to get, it would be better 





to wait until he got used to the change of everything - to the water 
too.” 

The big wood range in the kitchen was now fired up, the second run 
coffee set to bubbling, the home canned pork with its own good gravy was 
simmering in the iron spider, the cornbread a gorgeous golden brown as 


va 


it came from the old-fashioned wood-stove oven gave off a tempting aroma. 





We all ate our fill, topping off the meal with the cornbread and orange 





marmalade. Deliciously different from its commercial cousins this was 











thick and sweet with no bitter taste of oily peel and I immediately 








requested the recip 





The day wore on, the sun sank low behind the tall cabbage palms, and 


yet no sound of the returning launch was heard. A tour of all screened 





openings yielded the smudges of many killed mosquitoes, the lighted lamps 
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made a comforting glow in the growing darkness. Mrs. Simmons seemed not 
overly anxious over the failure of the men to return. 


7 


“Reckon they hawgs was cranky and hard to manage,” was her calm 


comment. Finally, when all expectation of the men’s return was abandoned 














we went to bed. I cuddled Bernard close and tried to achieve some of the 





composure so apparent in the older, mor xperienced woman. 





Breakfast was cornbread again with blackstrap molasses, the last 
three eggs on hand augmented by the last of the canned milk, and the 
coffee was again heated with yesterday’s twice used grounds. Now a gentle 


drizzle of rain began to fall making the day dark and gloomy. A small 





laundry of baby things steamed on a rope strung behind the big range and 








as noon approached I was getting most concerned by the diminishing supply 





or Bernard’s milk. Uncle Frank, in an old army poncho and boots, took 


his gun and trudged through the light rain to a nearby pond, returning 











before long with a couple of coots, small black birds of the rail family, 





considered inedible due to the fishy, muddy taste of the flesh. 
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“Now,” chuckled Mrs. Simmons, “we'll fix this young master up 


£ 


ror 














his dinner and make a Merritt Islander out of him.” 





The cleaned and skinned birds were put to simmer on the back of the 


range and when tender the carcasses were thrown to the dogs and the broth 





thickened with cornmeal into a porridge. Quite hungry by this time, 





Bernard made no protest over accepting this novelty to his taste. His 


face a picture of puzzlement after the first spoonful, his little mouth 
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opened wide for the next, and a large bowl soon found itself emptied. 





NI 





Mrs. Simmons laughed with satisfaction. [ told you we’d fix him up. 





He knows what’s good on the island.” 








Daylight waned, darkness again crept upon the house and its occupants 


and still no putt-putt of a returning launch came to our ears. When on 








his way for the coots, Uncle Frank had discovered a few sweet potatoes 





left undug in the garden, and these added their bit to the limited supper 


menu. The pork, when fresh butchered, had been rolled in flour, then 








fried and canned in its thickened gravy. Of this and the cornmeal there 





was a fair supply. Anxiety over the continued absence of the men was now 








beginning to affect us all and bedtime was allowed to pass with no 





acknowledgment except for ten-year-old Minnie and baby Bernard. At last 
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the lamp was reluctantly extinguished and with it any hope for the 
appearance of the men until morning. 

The third day dawned bright and sunny and spirits lifted. Again, 
Uncle Frank made a trip to the pond for coots and more broth was set to 
Simmer, but food for the adults was practically exhausted and the dogs 


haunted the back door with low whines and pleading eyes. The baby’s milk 








was now all gone. Uncle Frank being old and having a game leg could not 
make his way alone through the heavy growth to any nearby lake or pond 


where mallards might be feeding, and what was more he had no more 








ammunition for his gun. I did not dare attempt to find my way back to 





Seven Pines. So again, a day of waiting and hoping dragged slowly by. 











Shortly before dark, which in winter comes suddenly and completely to 


tropical mid-Florida, Minnie, out at the woodpile for more wood, yelled 





NT 











excitedly, hear um, I hear um!” The sound of a motor grew steadily 





louder and the launch pulled in to the small dock. The tired men began 





to unload the supplies, everyone helping to carry them to the house. 





With the stay-at-homes’ minds relieved of worry, and groceries now on 
hand, a satisfying meal was soon on the table. What nectar the great pot 


of fresh coffee! That commodity was the one universal extravagance and 
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self-indulgence of all the homesteaders. 





Silent at first while their hunger was being appeased, Simmons then 
began to explain their long delay. 

“Them hawgs was jist too hard to round up and ketch. Never seed um 
any wilder. We’d git one’s roots tied and him on the creekbank, then 


he’d wiggle into the bushes and we’d have to ketch him all over aqin. 





Couple of times one managed to squirm hisself out of the boat and we’d 


have to grab him afore he drownded. Goin’ over, motor was cranky as the 





hawgs. Had to have some work done on it in Titusville. To top it all off 








my regular buyer was up nawth and I had trouble selling the critters. 





Did git a pretty good price though. Then we had to wait ‘til this mawnin’ 
for the store to open to git our supplies. We knowed you’d all be a 
worryin’ but twarnt nothin’ we could do ‘bout that. My, but we’re 
taryard. Too late now for you Taylors to go home. Tomorrow's 
Thanksgiving. You stay the night and us men’ll have us a little hunt 


come mawnin’. 
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This sensible suggestion was agreeable to us. It was truly too dark 








to risk a return home, there being no trail at all between our cabins. 


Arnett would love the hunt with the other men even if he must use a 





strange gun supplied by Simmons. So, we stayed overnight and rather late 





the next day set out for our own homestead feeling that our time had 





been well-spent and fruitful, even though the hunt had met with poor 


success. Our initiation into being good neighbors had provided us with 





some new friends and many new ideas for solving numerous problems of our 


Own. 





Some days later, on a sunny morning, I made an announcement, “Arnett, 


we’ve just got to do a wash. If you'll help we’1l try to do a better job 








than our first one. I can still see those horrible curds; of soap sticking 
to everything when we tried to boil the clothes with soap powder like 


our mothers’ colored washerwomen do. Nobody except island people can 











imagine how hard this water is. I wish I knew more about this laundry 
job, but we always had a woman to come in once a week to do the whole 


thing.” 





Nu 





“Okay,” agreed my willing Arnett. “I’ll start pumping the water while 


you get the boy settled in the house so we don’t have to watch out for 








him every minute. Then I’11 do the scrubbing, you boil and rinse. Just 


plain water this time though. They’ll still look sort of grimy but 





they'll at least smell good - I hope!” 





Arnett did not consider such a menial task beneath his dignity, so 


together we toiled away at our unrewarding chore. 











Later, leaving Arnett to hang the dingy things on the line to dry, 





turned to the cabin to check on the baby. As I thrust open the door 


there was a slight resistance to the pressure and a sound as of something 





falling. Little Bernard, left to crawl at will in the living and 





bedrooms, guarded from entrance to the kitchen by a low gate of smoothed 


batten strips, had struggled to his feet against the front door, just 





as I pushed it open. There lay my baby, sprawled unconscious at my feet. 





screamed, “Arnett, Arnett, come quick, Bernard’s hurt!” He came racing 


ye 


from the clothes line. Lifting the baby from the floor the child hung 








limply in his arms. Blankly we frightened young parents looked at each 








other. In our ignorance and lack of need thus far in our lives, to cope 
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with emergencies, we knew not what to do other than put our reliance in 


common Sense. 





Our simultaneous thought was “water!” I raced for a cupful from the 





bucket beside the pump on the back porch, helped Arnett shake it by 





handfuls over the baby’s face, and with a gasp Bernard opened his eyes 
and mouth and let out a lusty yell. That was one of the sweetest sounds 


ever to reach our ears. Realizing that he had simply had the wind knocked 





from him by the fall, and would suffer no other consequences except a 


small bump on his head, we took him with us to return to our demanding 





laundry job, keeping him close at our sides to prevent him crawling into 





danger. 
It would be many years before technicians would perfect mechanical 


washing machines, water softeners and detergents. Here was primitive 





living in one of its worst aspects. Then having to press such grimy 
garments with a flat iron, heated on a kerosene stove, increased the 


feelings of frustration, but it would be a long time before I could 














reconcile myself to my family’s use of unpressed clothing. 
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Chapter 5 


Mr. Cushman was homesteading a claim adjoining our land on the south. 





In his forties, Mr. Cushman was a small man in stature, handicapped by 








one leg several inches shorter than the other. When in his city clothes, 


to compensate for the inequality in his legs, Mr. Cushman wore a shoe 





with an inconspicuous built-up cork sole, but such a shoe was impossible 





when tramping or working in the damp undergrowth and savannas, so he had 


had made for himself a metal extension with an open but substantial base. 





This, when attached to his foot, gave him necessary stability. Mr. 
Cushman was a quiet man, a hard worker, not mixing too much with others. 
We knew nothing of his background nor family connections, and never was 
a visitor known to come to him for a stay. 


The regulations for a proving homesteader specified a “habitable 








house.” This Mr. Cushman erected for himself, but no one compiling the 
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specifications could, in the wildest flight of imagination, have 








visualized the type structure which was his home. 











The saw palmettoes on the Island were of a prodigious size and length, 


twenty footers being far from unusual. The trunks lay above ground, of 





six to ten inches in diameter, terminating in a mass of silvery-green 
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fronds of great spread, often more than head-high for a tall man. The 
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feeder roots of the palmettoes were numerous and extended some several 
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feet deep into the earth. To grub out these palmettoes required a 








grubbing hoe, a tool similar to an adz but of longer and wider blade 





which must be kept extremely sharp to fulfill its purpose. To swing this 





hoe demanded a strong arm and back, unlimited patience and endurance. 
Small roots could be taken out in their entirety but the long ones must 


first be topped, then cut into sections of a couple at feet, using the 





sharp hoe, then the sections grubbed individually. Where the growth was 
thick one trunk could lie upon another, their lengths intertwined, 
perhaps as many as half a dozen meshed together, and finally when the 
bottom one was extracted they more than covered the ground from which 
they had been taken. The roots would be loaded with rich, moist, black 


earth, the whole of a heavy weight inconsistent with its size, but when 
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dried out the earth would fall away and the ‘log’ cure to a hard, tough 
wood. 
These saw palmettoes were of some small use other than for firewood 


or to rick up for fences. A factory near Tampa had built up quite a 





reputation for its scrub brushes, stiff and durable, made from the roots. 


The little white blossoms coming in early spring and clustering thickly 








on long, graceful stalks, were a favorite source of nectar for the bees, 








which hovered over them constantly until the black berries began to form 


in mid or late summer. These berries, about the size of a very small 





date, would be gathered by a few of the homesteaders and hauled on a 








little cart pulled by a burro. The berries would be dried on trays, 
shipped to a very few manufacturers, who used them in making of kidney 
medicines. However, this was not an often followed nor lucrative 


occupation as the market was quite limited. 





Mr. Cushman was to put the palmetto roots to a more novel use than 


for brushes. He had grubbed a supply sufficient to build for himself a 





one room shack some twelve by twenty feet. Using cabbage palms as corner 





posts, he ricked up between them like cord wood, the two-foot-long roots, 


leaving openings for three slab windows and a door. The flat roof, made 
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from rough pine planks covered with one layer of tarpaper, and then earth 
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gave egress to the short stove chimney, while the floor consisted of 
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hard packed black soil. The lack of uniformity in shapes and sizes of 





the roots, with many nubs and projections from the trimmed feeder-roots, 





provided a multitude of interstices to harbor ants, roaches, mice or 


other small vermin. 





To restrain these unwanted tenants Mr. Cushman encouraged several 





harmless blacksnakes to take up lodgings in the near vicinity of the 





cabin and befriend him. In its original state this was a snug shack, but 








with the passing months and the continued drying of the roots, the walls 





settled, slowly bringing the roof ever nearer to the head of the 








occupant. 


This did not worry Mr. Cushman; he laughed it off, enjoyed his flower 





garden springing from the sod roof, and, said he, “As long as I can live 


in it, it is ‘a habitable house’ and nobody can dispute my proving up 





with it.” He was a bit disconcerted though when one day, upon entering, 
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he found a skunk curled in a sleeping ball in the middle of the bunkbed. 
Mr. Cushman carefully backed away each time he inspected the room and 


made no move to disturb the interloper. A startled or frightened skunk 





would release his nauseous and evil smelling liquid and so contaminate 





the immediate surroundings as to be repulsive to humans or other animals 


alike. Mr. Cushman had no intention of making his “habitable house” 











uninhabitable for himself. A pallet in his burro’s barn must substitute 
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for his bunk and cooking be done during the animal’s absence on forays, 
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for its own food. Mr. Skunk found the shack so comfortable that he 





remained in possession for two days and nights, then went his way into 





the nearby palmetto flats leaving the rightful owner once more in 
possession. 


Mr. Cushman’s burro, Josephine, made her master welcome in her barn, 





nuzzling him occasionally to show her affection. She was his partner in 





clearing land and providing a means of transportation. Mr. Cushman had 
devised a light sled upon which Josephine hauled roots. She helped pull 


stumps, and for dress occasions would draw a little cart with seating 








room for two persons. Ordinarily it was a laughable sight to see Mr. 


Cushman astride Josephine, his legs arched over her fat sides, his feet 





almost touching the ground, brushing the palmettoes or savanna grass, 








plodding together upon their business, but when hitched to the cart, 





with her master in his city clothes, going to Cocoa or to a shindig at 





the Orsino schoolhouse, and with little harness bells jingling a cheerful 





melody, he was quite the envy of his neighbors. 





One bright moonlit night a terrific squawking in the hen yard 





shattered the silence and roused us from our sleep. Arnett rose at once 
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from the bed, donned his trousers, pushed his feet into his boots which 





he did not take time to lace nor snap, and hurriedly lifting his shotgun 
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from its rack, hurried outdoors, calling to me, “You just stay right 


there in bed, I’ll be back soon.” 








Time passed, no further sounds reached me from the outside and 








became increasingly alarmed. What in the world would I do should anything 


happen to Arnett, with no neighbor in calling distance and me alone with 





the baby? Until this incident I had stifled any such disturbing thoughts 











before they came to full maturity, but now, as the minutes ticked away, 
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I became unnerved and my teeth began to chatter in genuine fright. Since 


my arrival, I had been trying to forget my city rearing and to slowly 





accustom myself to the night sounds of the woods and savannas - the call 











of a hoot owl in the nearby pines, the croaks of frogs, the bellow of 





an alligator, the constant hum of night insects searching for entrance 


through the screens, the call of a loon, even to the occasional blood- 
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curdling scream of a panther almost indistinguishable from that of a 








woman in agony. At the moment, all was quiet without the cabin as I lay 








in suspense with anxiety washing over me in continuing waves. Suddenly 


the sound of a shot resounded through the stillness followed by complete 





Silence. I had almost reached the breaking point in control when the 








sound of Arnett’s footsteps and the door opening relieved the tension. 





He replaced the gun in its rack, undressed again and as he lay down 








beside me calmly remarked, “It was just an old possum after the chickens. 








He got one and then I got him.” Ashamed to divulge my fears in the face 





of his tranquility I determined to become a braver woman and more 





reconciled to such incidents, but it took a long time to acquire the 





composure needed to finally fall asleep. 





Each day brought its stint of grubbing palmettoes, pumping water, 





caring for the baby and amusing him as he was lonely, cooking the rather 
unappetizing meals contingent upon the limited supplies we had brought 


with us and what could be bought at the little Orsino store. About once 





a week Arnett would catch a ride there with a neighbor, Mr. Eli F. 





Jones®, on his old flatbed truck, or get a trip to Titusville by boat 








but I would remain at home with the baby. He was far from a strong little 
one, and in fact our doctor in Tampa had questioned the wisdom of him 
being taken into the backwoods. We, his parents, wondered to ourselves 


if we were courageous or foolhardy to bring the child so far from medical 








supervision, as the closest doctor was twenty-five miles away at Cocoa 
and any means of transportation sketchy and unpredictable. 


We consoled ourselves with the thoughts of all the pioneers of the 





past in this big country of America, from the first to brave the Atlantic 
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Ocean in small vessels, to the ones going West in their Conestoga wagons. 
There was the blood of adventurers in both of us. 


A maternal great-great grandfather of Arnett, together with his 





brother, had ‘gone west’ in 1780 try their fortunes in the wilderness 








of Kentucky on Government land-grants earned by their services in the 


Revolutionary War. Also, a paternal great-great grandfather, had sold 








his commission in the British Army and with his pregnant wife and ten 














other children, th ldest eighteen, had sailed from England to New York 
City in 1817, taking two months for the crossing. They then visited 
friends on the south Jersey coast until after the birth of the little 


‘Yankee Doodle’ before setting out for their prospective home also in 

















Kentucky. Some of my forebears had come to America after the debacle of 


Culloden and their unfortunate support of Bonnie Prince Charlie. These 








had first come to Pennsylvania, then, long before the Revolution, worked 














their way down into the Cheraw Indian country of South Carolina where 





they established settlements and made friends with the Indians. 





At least there were no Indians for us to fear these days although 





our conveniences were almost as limited as those of the early pioneers. 
No electricity, no telephone, no running water in the house, no inside 
plumbing, no newspapers, no ice, no butter nor fresh milk, seldom any 


fresh meat except what Arnett brought down with his gun, could all be 





coped with. We regretted that we had not brought our Victrola. Our 


records would have whiled away many a dragging hour in the evenings or 





when kept indoors by the rains which came so often. What a boon to us 


would have been the radio which was still to come into use at this time. 





It would be more than three years before we would listen to our first 





program over the air with the aid of a crystal set. My mother sent us 





the ‘Tampa Morning Tribune’ Sunday issue each week, and we had 





subscriptions to ‘Saturday Evening Post,’ ‘The American magazine,’ ‘Good 





Housekeeping,’ ‘Popular Mechanics,’ and the ‘Florida Grower.’ Even the 











advertisements in all of these periodicals would be thoroughly read by 





us and then the magazines passed on to other families avid for reading 


material. 








In the evenings after Bernard was in bed and darkness precluded 








further work outdoors the quiet glow of the lamp and the chuckle of the 
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fire in the little stov voked in us a sense of relaxation and security. 





We formed the habit of reading aloud. This proved a comforting custom 





and one which we would pursue for many years. Our chairs drawn near each 





other within the radius of the lamp’s light, physically and emotionally 








we were close in spirit. Arnett would puff away on his pipe while 





read, and when my voice tired he would take over and I pick up my 


crocheting or sewing or give attention to the always over-flowing mending 








basket. Or it might be we would play two-handed pinochle. Even during 


the day, it was not often that a hail would come from a passerby. 





Sometimes weeks would pass and I have no sight of another woman. This 





was a definite hardship for me as I was gregarious by nature. After 
Christmas, the Urwillers would be coming back from Tampa and their house 


was almost within sight, so my loneliness for companionship of like sex 





would be assuaged. 
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Chapter 6 


Christmas was just around the corner - the first for me to be 


separated from my family in Tampa. Arnett had spent three away from his 








home while in the army - one on the Mexican Border during that troubled 
time, one in a Georgia camp before being sent to France and one in 


Romorantin, France, just following the Armistice. 











Ever since late summer Roxie had been on her rather distant claim, 








alone. She had earned for herself the respect of all in the locality who 





knew her. She had built her cabin singlehanded with the exception of 








help from her brother-in-law, Bill, and from Arnett in a few instances 








such as setting the rafters, driving the well and attaching the pump. 


Grubbing palmettoes, digging ditches, planting her vegetable garden, 





tramping to Orsino for mail and supplies, she took all in stride. It 











required courage to live alone as she did, and being a kind and friendly 
person, many times she must have yearned for companionship, but never a 
complaint did she utter. She was determined to prove up and obtain the 
patent to her land. 


The Urwillers being in Tampa, Roxie was making plans to spend several 





days with us to celebrate the Christmas season. This was our baby’s first 





and we parents wer xcited over the big event. We had ordered a few 





toys from Sears-Roebuck and knew that gifts would be coming from ‘home.’ 
There would be a small tree trimmed with a very few ornaments, also from 


Sears, some homemade ones, and popcorn strings. The holiday spirit 








permeated the air, even in this remote area, where there would be no 


glitter of lights, crowds of shoppers, carols sung by wandering 





minstrels, nor more important, church services to attend. The days passed 





and each visit to the post office would bring a package or two and Arnett 








would mail one from us, consisting of simple gifts made by our own hands 
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for our loved ones. Arnett had achieved some most creditable picture 





a 


frames made of wood with designs or initials hammered out with a blunted 








nail. My needle accounted for tea-towels, aprons, pillow slips, pot 





holders or dresser scarves. Nothing of great intrinsic value but bearing 








a wealth of love to those we held dear. They knew and understood the 





state of our finances and would not expect expensive presents. 
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Two days before Christmas Roxie arrived on Jones’ old truck with her 
contributions to the menu. The little cabin soon was redolent of tempting 


odors as we two women began preparations for the big day. Already in the 





fare were fudge and the results of my first attempt at crystallizing 








orange peel. A long and tedious process, but rewarding when the result 
was successful as this had been. A large sack of wild, native oranges 


had been given us by the Simmonses together with roselle fruit for 





cranberry sauce. 





Turkey was not available for there were none raised in the vicinity 





and wild ones were not numbered among the various kinds of fowl in our 





locality, perhaps because they disliked our frequent rains, subsequent 





dampness and wet feet. As a substitute, there would be an abundance of 


roast duck, which Arnett had already killed. There would be macaroni and 





cheese - a favorite dish of mine. My mother had included an Edam cheese 





in her package and it would be used sparingly with the macaroni, for 
this was the first cheese we had had thus far and would not be lavish 


in its use. There would be fresh beans and beets from Roxie’s garden, 





hot oatmeal muffins, rice, (always a standby on my menu stemming from 
my South Carolina heritage,) and fruit pudding for dessert. On the side, 
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for a gourmet touch, would be heart of cabbage palm salad. The salad was 





a novelty to us ex-city dwellers and one which we universally relished. 








It was a difficult item to secure, even from the smaller trees, and when 





the heart was taken the palm would ultimately die. Only the tenderest 





portion could be used for either boiling, like cabbage, or raw and 




















chopped in salad. The small Florida black bears inhabiting the Island 
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were particularly fond of this delicacy and now and then we settlers 








would hear a patting sound as, having climbed to the top of a tall palm, 





he would, with his forepaws, beat upon the leaves surrounding the heart, 





flattening them in a circle, then a rending sound would be followed by 


a loud thump as the bear, having grasped the heart in his arms, would 
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fall to the ground in a round bundle of fur. 
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Christmas Eve came and we decided to make a holiday of finding a 
tree. We packed a simple lunch, donned boots and pants, each grasped a 
sturdy palm stick and well-leafed myrtle branch to fight the mosquitoes 


and with the baby pickaback on his father we set out in single file 





along a dim path towards a distant wooded section which Arnett had 





spotted earlier in the month. This was no smooth and easy stroll. The 


saw palmettoes were thick and high, 





often stacked so upon one another that 


it was difficult to climb over them, 





other undergrowth was like a tangled 
mat beneath our feet, wild grapevines 
reached out their twisted tendrils to 
engage hair or clothing, myrtle 
branches swept across our faces. Then 


would come a large savanna, the water 





ankle deep, the marsh grass tough and 


slippery to the step, the mosquitoes 








in their ver-present numbers with 

Saw palmetto thicket their constant hum an obbligato. A 

bright sun tempered the coldness of the air. Constantly the eyes of all 
were alert to snakes. 

We laughed and called back and forth to one another, “Watch it, 

Roxie, stretch your legs wide over this big root or you’ll take a nose 


dive.” “Don’t you dare drop our lunch in that bog, Sarah, or your name’11 








sure be changed to ‘mud’.” “Arnett, Bernard’s making like Paul Bunyan - 
he’s grabbing for the ax.” What a holiday, what a change of pace from 


the hard work and loneliness of the past weeks. 





At noon, our destination had been reached, and before making 











selection of the tr we decided to have lunch. A small, moderately clear 
spot found we settled down to eat and rest and become better acquainted. 
Arnett and Roxie had gotten to know each other during their days at 


Stevens’ while building the cabins, but we girls were almost strangers. 








It was so good to have some woman talk, exchang xperiences and ideas. 





We all got many laughs from Bernard’s awkward efforts to make his way 


from one to another on the uneven ground for he was still crawling, 
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although on the palms of his hands and soles of his feet, with his rump 


extending like a small hillock into the air. He had not yet found his 





balance when erect and unsupported. 
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A young cedar tree was found, symmetrical in shape, small enough to 





put upon a packing case safe from the baby’s reaching fingers, and which 
would not require many decorations. The trip home was harder than the 


one out, for now with Arnett carrying both tree and ax we women had to 








share the baby, but nothing untoward occurred and we reached Seven Pines 





safely, content with our expedition, though cold and pleasantly tired. 


That evening we had a gay time trimming the tree. The few ornaments: 





bought through Sears-Roebuck reminded us of our past Christmas trees, 


the popcorn balls and strings were light and pretty, and the crowning 





touch was the little candles in their clip holders, new from Sears, 








sturdy wires bent in a ‘U’ to hang over the branches, a socket at one 





end for the candle, the other terminating in a small gilded ball which 
glistened in the candlelight. Somehow a Christmas tree aglow with 


twinkling candles has an appeal lacking in those whose illumination comes 





from the cold, still light or mechanical flicker of electricity. The 








gifts in their gay wrappings piled beneath the tree, the baby’s small 
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stocking hung beside the stove, a few carols sung softly and 
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nostalgically brought the day to a peaceful close. In our hearts, each 
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our loved 








said a simple prayer for happiness to come, for the welfare o 





ones and for guidance to accomplish the hard tasks set ourselves. 
Christmas Day dawned bright and sunny, the fire sang to itself in 
the little stove, a winter wind swirled without, but snug comfort was 
within the small home. 
With breakfast over we began opening the gifts, and from the quantity 


each received it was evident that every member of our dear families back 








home must have made an especial effort to provide us, in the backwoods, 


a happy Christmas. The baby in particular, as the first grandchild on 





both sides of the family, was showered with gifts. There were linen 








books, balls and blocks, pull toys, a Teddy bear, sweaters and socks, a 


wee wagon and a ‘rocking chicken’, a little seat on rockers, shaped like 





a hen, which Bernard at once hailed as his favorite toy. None of the 
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relatives could picture the circumstances under which we settlers wer 


living and many of the adult gifts were totally unsuitable. 














“Oh, look, Arnett,” I exclaimed. “Just what I didn’t need - more silk 
hose. Maybe I can wear them under my boot socks and feel swish, and 
exotic if I add a dash of this gorgeous perfume behind my ears. Roxie, 


what a beautiful blouse, put it on, let its tucks and ruffles remind you 





for today, that once you were a stylish city girl instead of a hard- 





working backwoods woman.” 


“Arnett,” teased Roxie, “with that bright tie and those grand leather 





dress gloves you could rival Mr. Cushman as a dandy.” 








added, “Our families truly love us so much, but they just have no 








idea at all of the sort of lives we are leading, so different from 





anything they or any of us have ever known. Now, let’s see what the 


Sylvans have sent.” 











had an uncle, the owner of an exclusive jewelry store in South 





Carolina from whom, all my life, I had received at Christmas a beautiful 
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and valuable remembrance of jewelry, silverware, crystal or the like. 








This year Arnett had brought from the post office a large and heavy 
package from this uncle and his wife. Curiosity was keen but, knowing 


that their gift would be exceptional, we had purposely left this package 





as the final one to be opened. The wrappings removed there before us, 








was a set of beautiful china, a golden yellow with black trimmings, 


unique and handsome. A gasp escaped each of us. 








“How perfectly exquisite,” I stammered. I’ll prize it and some fine 








day enjoy using it. Right now, though, a large kettle or som arthenwar 
baking dishes would have done us more good, wouldn’t they? Set it on the 


shelf, Arnett, where we can all admire it and realize that there are 














still lovely things in the world we have known and will know again when 
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our dreams begin to come true. 


Dinner fulfilled our expectations. A white linen cloth on the table, 








red candles in the silver candlesticks, good food in plenty and congenial 
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company made us forget our work and worries and rough lives for this one 





especial day. Added was the fun of watching the baby enjoy his new toys. 
To our delight the child became so entranced that he forgot himself and 


the first thing we knew he was standing alone and unsupported. This would 
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always be a Christmas to cherish in our memories as our first on the 








Island and in a few days our little son taking his tottery steps, 








haltingly and unaided. 
Another reason to make this period memorable was the acquisition of 


a horse. Our good friend, Mr. Simmons, knew of a homesteader who had 





recently died. The wife was disposing of all of their possessions in 








preparation to leave the Island and had asked Simmons to find a buyer 











for their horse. Simmons, aware of our need, referred Arnett to this 
woman, with the result that he purchased the horse, wagon, harness and 


Texas saddle at a distressed price. Poor old Pete was no prize winner 





in appearance, rawboned and slow, with his first youth definitely lost 


in the limbo of past years, but it was good to pat his gray flanks and 





know that he would carry us about the Island even though at his own 





unhurried pace. He could be used for moderate work and to haul not too 
heavy loads on the wagon. My first trip to Orsino, astride his back, was 


not as traumatic an experience as my initial one on Simmons’s gray. On 





a large Texas saddle, there was room between my knees and the pommel for 


a pillow upon which to set the baby. 





Drowsy from the plodding sway of the horse, Bernard fell asleep, and 





was simply laid stomach down across the pillow, head and arms on one 
side, feet dangling on the other. Upon reaching the post office friends 
helped me to dismount. 

“Why, Mrs. Taylor, how nice for you to have a horse,” commented the 
post mistress. 


“You are so right. He'll sure be a big help to us. We have a wagon, 





too,” I answered with pride. 








My meager purchases made and packed in the saddle bags, I was assisted 


back to the saddle, given the baby, and began my homeward journey, 








trusting Pete to keep a steady footing. One mor xperience to list in 





my homesteader’s ledger. 


The next problem was a shelter for the horse as protection against 





the winter weather and rains. Having no available lumber the only 





solution for the time being was to resort once more to the inexhaustible 





supply of palmetto roots. I helped Arnett set four cabbage palm corners 


for the barn, then rick up the roots between, and make a roof similar 
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to that of the chicken coop. A makeshift door of wire completed the 
structure. Ditches dug surrounding the building to drain the excess water 


was all else needed to make Pete safe and comfortable and his presence 





filled us with a feeling of satisfaction and safety. 


The New Year brought the Urwillers back from their Tampa stay, most 








welcome to me especially as I was hungry for female companionship. Mrs. 





Urwiller and I soon became firm friends. She had made a most favorable 





impression on me during our brief association back in August. A slender, 





rather plain girl in appearance, her sweet and placid nature endeared 








her to me at once. The Urwiller’s 





daughter, as a playmate for Bernard, was 
ideal and they seldom quarreled. The new 


baby, a healthy youngster, posed no 








problems for his parents. Arnett and Bill, 
quite congenial, were soon helping each 
other with the heaviest of their jobs, and 


it was good to s th gleam of the 








lamplight from their cabin after darkness 
had fallen. No longer did we feel so 


isolated from our fellowmen. 





While in Tampa thinking of her pending 





return to the Island with its terrible 





water making shampoos a paramount 











; gS ESN Mrs. Urwiller had followed a 
— ee beginning trend and had her hair cut to a 
eine 
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Arnett, Bernard, and Urwiller's 

daughter, 1922 becoming a not uncommon hair style. A few 


bob. Other young women were favoring this 


fashion to such an extent that it was 


weeks after her return, fully persuaded by its convenience, Mrs. Urwiller 








urged me to follow her example. In childhood, I had always worn bangs 





and my straight hair cut on a level with my earlobes, but knowing Arnett’s 








admiration for my thick, long hair I would not take such a drastic step 


without his full consent. 





“Arnett,” I asked one morning, fully expecting a violent negative 





reaction, “what would you say if I bobbed my hair?” 
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He stood for a moment in thought and then his response so surprised 





me that with a start I almost lost my balance. 





“I think it the best idea of the year,” he grinned at me. “Give me 








the scissors and I'll be the barber myself.” 











In the bedroom, before the dresser mirror, he placed a chair for me, 
covered my shoulders with a towel. 


“We've got to have more light in this beauty parlor,” and with that 





remark, outdoors he went to prop up the solid window shutters to their 


fullest extent. 





“Where do I begin?” he asked, brandishing and clicking the shears in 


the manner of the professional barber. 





“Let me part the front hair and brush it to the side of my face, but 
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for gosh sakes don’t cut it off too short,” I cautioned, “or I’11 look 

















like those pie throwers in the slap-stick movies. By-the-way, WHAT is a 











movie anyhow? We haven’t seen one in so long I’d hardly know how to act 


at a show. Well, let’s get started.” 








As the first long strands fell to the floor my breath caught in my 














throat. In small measure, I felt as must Samson when awakening to find 
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himsel shorn of his locks at Delilah’s order. What was this happening 








to my lovely hair? But as the scissors snipped their way steadily around 








my head, the weight of the hair constantly lessening, I knew we were 


doing the sensible thing. 





The last strands fell away and I congratulated Arnett. “As a barber, 


you’ve won the hairpin prize. Here’s one to keep as a memento for you’ll 





not be seeing them all over the place any more. They’1l be as scarce as 











our visitors. I must say there are some pretty ragged edges, but I can 





trim and train them as they grow. You know how awfully fast my hair 





grows. I thank you, Mr. Barber Taylor.” 








We were both very gay and satisfied with the new me and the simplified 





care of my hair from then on would be a delight. 
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Chapter 7 





When Arnett had first come out to the Island the preceding June to 


take up homestead and begin erection of our house there had been much 





rain and the ground was so wet that no surveyors would undertake running 


the boundary lines on our quarter section claim nor for any others of 





the newcomers. Doing the best that they could themselves, from more 
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rom local old- 





distant known corners and landmarks, and with advice 
timers, the Tampa men and Roxie had each staked out a claim. Until 


definite lines could be established all hesitated to do too much in a 








permanent way towards clearing or improvements. 





It was now late February of 1923, the rains lessened, the savannas 





were comparatively dry, and a date was set for surveyors to come to the 








upper section of the Island. Upon their arrival, we took a great interest 





in glancing through the original government survey notes with the 


constant notations of such and such and number of snakes killed between 





such and such landmarks the frequency and numbers were astonishing. 





Arnett and Urwiller helped run the lines on our claim and his and when 








they came in that evening, weary and dirty their low spirits could not 


be concealed. 








“What’s the matter?” I asked uneasily. Because of our youth, 
knowledge in any legal matter was limited and something amiss was 


evidenced by their dejection. 





“Our house is not on our land!” Arnett answered ina dull tone. “It 











is on Mr. Cushman’s, and Bill’s is on ours. We simply didn’t have the 





right corners, either of us. I just don’t know what we will do now. And 








Bill’s got to go on home and break the bad news to Mrs. Urwiller - 





they’re in the same bad fix as we are.” 
After a quiet supper, uninterrupted by any attempts at conversation, 
with the baby asleep, and the weather mild, we sat together on the porch, 


listening to the hum of the mosquitoes, the occasional cry of a night 





bird or croak of frogs from the neighboring savanna, and in silence 
watched the sun set beyond the seven pine trees. 
There is something dramatic about a Florida sunset not to be equaled 


in many sections of the United States. The vivid colors ranging from 
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violent reds and oranges, through diminishing shades to pale pinks and 
yellows, the panorama extending even into the overhead and eastern skies, 


the sun itself a huge ball of fiery red, settling with unbelievable 











swiftness in its descent beneath the horizon. Artists have portrayed the 








glories of color to perfection only to be ridiculed for over-emphasis. 








But Nature in her magnitude belittles to puniness the problems of humans 





as they watch her farewell to the day just ending. And this emphasis 
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affected the two of us, our eyes intent upon the rapidly darkening sky, 








our minds intent upon the result of the surveyors’ findings as they would 
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affect us personally. 





At such a time, many men would have resorted to an outburst of 





cursings and maledictions, but Arnett’s two great antipathies were 





profane language and malicious gossip. A strong streak of stubbornness, 


both in personal relations and when engaged upon the solving of a 











mechanical or daily-living problem would help him solve this dilemma. 





Such an attribute was to his advantage in this particular crisis. I would 








always marvel at his calm acceptance of any new set back believing fully 











that after this quiet husband of mine had time to consider the problem 
he would come up with an eventual solution, so it was no surprise when 
he said, “Well, we won’t worry too much about the thing right now. We 


have a full three years, if we need that much time, to prove, just so 





our house is on our own land at the time of filing proof of residence. 
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By then we will find a way out. Come on, let’s play a game or two of 





pinochle and forget our worries.” 
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Pinochle was a constant means of entertainment to pass the hours of 


the rainy weather, or of forgetfulness of our current problem, be it 





serious like this housing site catastrophe or a more simple daily matter. 








Not too much transpired in our everyday lives to furnish food for 











stimulating conversation. The passing by of a neighbor or stranger 





occurred so seldom, discussion of Bernard’s development was a short- 





lived topic, and we were so young, so little had happened to us in real 











living, that we could seldom resort to remembrances in our pasts. School 
days, the war and Arnett’s service in it, our courtship, could not be 


used too often to furnish grist for the talk-mill. Nor, like oldsters, 








could we for hours enlarge on the many faceted subjects of politics, 
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travels, mutual friends, the state of the country or what various members 
of our respective families had experienced or accomplished. So, reading 
and cards were our two sources of whiling away the hours of the evenings, 


or the days when the weather persisted in its inclement tendencies and 








so confined us to the house. 





Arnett was going to Cocoa with Jones for the day. What a wonderful 








opportunity for me to visit Roxie. It would be quite a jaunt for Bernard 





and me alone in the wagon, traveling in part over an unfamiliar road, 





for Roxie’s track branched off at Stevens’ and I had been only to the 


Orsino store from the junction. 








Aboard the wagon, we left home very early, in fact before good 


daylight, and met Jones at Stevens’ place from whence we would take our 


divergent ways. Daylight came slowly as fog hung heavy over th ntir 








countryside, the wet, swirling, impenetrable variety so often common to 


the Florida peninsula, and its presence considerably dampened my 





eagerness as I somewhat reluctantly told Arnett and Jones goodbye. 





Realizing that I would be alone with the baby, not often having held 











the reins of old Pete myself, totally lacking in driving practice prior 


to the acquisition of the horse, and surrounded by the blanket of fog 





distorting all trackside growth into odd and grotesque shapes, I had to 





coddle my earlier enthusiasm to prevent its total dissipation into the 











enveloping obscurity. Visibility was limited to a few feet beyond Pete’s 
head, everything at the sides of our path, the palmettoes and trees, 


dripped with a mist of tears, and the wagon with its passengers was 

















isolated in a shrouded world. But being a naturally cheerful soul 
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realized that my unease was foolish, for above ground in the wagon, safe 





from any creeping reptiles or woodsy creatures, and with Pete’s instinct 





to follow the dim trail, what could harm us? So, reviving a mood for 








adventure, I hugged my coat more tightly around me, buttoned the baby’s 





closer to exclude the dampness, adjusted the blanket over our knees, 
talked to my little boy, and occasionally to Pete, as he plodded steadily 


on. 





Suddenly at the side of the track there was a rustling, a disturbance 
in the enveloping fog, a shadow seemed to be issuing from the murkiness 


and to my utter horror there appeared a large bull which halted its 
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motion to stare steadily at us. Now, if there was one animal of which 


I, city-bred and uninitiated to their kind, stood in awesome dread it 





was any member of the family of cattle. I was now petrified with fear, 








for the bull loomed from the fog in magnified proportions, its head huge, 
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its shoulders powerful, its horns tremendous and threatening. Pete had 


halted. The bull stood immobile except for its baleful eyes, the gaze 





shifting with intensity from horse to wagon and its occupants. Was it 








coming to a decision as to its method of attack? It did not paw the 


ground as angry bulls were usually pictured, nor make any sound or show 





of antagonism - it merely stood there and watched through the gray mass 





of fog. Finally, I summoned sufficient courage to subdue my terror in 





some degree, deciding that if he were going to molest us he would have 





already made his first aggressive move. Softly I gave the reins a little 








flick; Pete, all this time having evidenced no sign of uneasiness at the 








big fellow’s presence, responded and quietly resumed his slow pace. 


sat rigid, grasping the baby and the reins; the bull still made no move 





other than to follow us with his eyes. The distance between him and the 








wagon gradually increased until, looking backward, no sign of any living 


creature could be seen in the gray, murky world. My fears subsided and 








soon the outlines of Roxie’s cabin were distinguishable ahead. 





Roxie met us at the doorstep. “You did pick a grim morning to come,” 





she said. “I’ve been watching for you for at least a half hour. Was 


beginning to think you’d lost your way in this thick fog or that the 





bogey-man had grabbed you.” 





I began to unharness Pete. 


“You aren’t so far off. A big, old, wandering bull almost scared me 





to death. You know how leery I am even of a placid milch cow. This was 








the biggest bull I’ve ever seen and his horns were frighteningly long 





and pointed! I was sure held charge the wagon and be the end of us 





because the look in his eyes was so vicious. Now, though, I believe he 


was as startled over meeting us on your trail as we were afraid of him. 





didn’t like your welcoming committee one little bit!” She got a good 
laugh out of my story and fear as did Arnett that evening, but for many 


days thereafter a foggy morning would bring to my recollection that 








frightening, nightmarish vision of the “bull in the fog.” 
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Early March brought a break in the monotony of our workaday life. A 





letter came from Eustis, Florida, located near Orlando, with news that 





some of Arnett’s relatives - Aunts Margaret, and Mannie, her husband and 
two children - were coming to visit. 

This would be the very first contact with family members since my 
departure from Tampa the preceding October. Such a cleaning and dusting 


and rearranging of our sparse possessions, and other preparations as we 








made ready for the guests. The cabin would surely burst at the seams 
with people, chatter, laughter and happiness. 

Finally, the big day arrived and somewhat late in the morning the 
sound of a car motor could be heard in the distance, accompanied by 


rather disconcerting noises of bumping and rattling as the auto advanced 








over the mere track of a road through the saw palmettoes. Uncle Watson 


told us later that he had crossed the long wooden bridge at Cocoa to the 











Island and sought directions along their route to Orsino. Several 


settlements, some rather large citrus groves and moderately sized truck 








gardens passed on the southern part of the Island had not prepared the 





travelers for the utter lack of development in our section north of 





Courtenay. Particularly th ntir absenc of graded roads was an 
unwelcome surprise. 


We stood on the porch watching as the car came into view - a ford 





Tin Lizzie touring car bulging with its load of humanity within and 
sporting its burden of suitcases and boxes on both running boards, the 
luggage being roped on in a most haphazard manner. Greetings over, the 
ropes were loosened and to the chagrin of the visitors one suitcase was 
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found to be missing. The young son, William, aged about fourteen, but 





large and mature for his years, had been driving and he could never be 


accused of either slowness nor especial caution when he had the wheel 











in his hands, but his tired father had permitted him to drive in this 


wilderness of no other traffic. 





“T’11 tell you what,” said William. “Remember that real big bump we 








had a little way back? I’1ll bet that was when we lost the suitcase and 











maybe ran over it. I’ll go look for it.” Back he went over the trail and 





in a very short time reappeared with the lost grip showing one broken 





lock and some of the contents trailing through the opened crack. How, 
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in the welter of bumps they had endured, was anyone to differentiate 
between a small suitcase and a big palmetto root? 


A 


“Well, folks, we finally made it almost in one piece,” grunted Uncle 


Watson. “You young people live in the wilds for sure, but getting here 





has given us the chance to see a kind of country we wouldn’t have believed 
existed in present-day Florida.” 


“You’d not begrudge a single mile nor bump if you realize what seeing 
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all of you means to Sarah and me,” replied Arnett. “We’ve been starved 
for some of our family.” 


We hosts made no apologies for our home, and none wer xpected. 








These two ladies, sisters of Arnett’s mother, had been born and reared 





n their father’s large farm in the blue-grass region of Kentucky and 
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thought themselves well versed in the in conveniences of country life, 
b 


ut those shortcomings of their girlhood were no comparison to the stark 








conditions under which we Taylors were living. Letters had prepared them 








in some measure, yet they could not conceal their surprise at the 
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primitive state of everything, rom the unplaned, unpainted boards of 








the cabin’s exterior to the tarpaper wall-covering of the living room. 
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“How horrible,” they both gasped and recoiled at the sight of the 


three rattlesnake skins on the wall. Arnett shook at them a Prince Albert 





smoking tobacco can filled with rattles he had kept from snakes killed. 





Aunt Mannnie squealed, “Arnett, take those awful things away, and bury 











them. I want no savage rattles near me, even dried ones.” 





These thoughtful folk had brought much food, most of it ready prepared 
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to ease the strain of meals on their hostess. Fried chicken, a roast of 





beef, a succulent looking ham, good Kentucky beaten biscuit, hardboiled 
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eggs, cake and cookies. The little cabin had not had such a variety of 








good food since its walls were raised, even at Christmas. Bernard was 











so happy to have another child to play with, for his cousin, Nell, was 


a scant year his senior, and in his short lifespan the only children in 





his ken had been the Urwillers’ two. 





Following an early afternoon dinner, with everyone filled to 





repletion, the aunts offered to wash the dishes. I warned them, “Don’t 





use any soap because of the hard water - just have it good and hot,” 


then went about the business of putting the young children to bed for 
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naps. Soon whispers could be heard on the kitchen side of the flimsy 


wall. “Who ever heard of no soap for dishes? Just hot water!” Next came 





a loud exclamation of dismay. “Look, Margaret, did you ever in your life 








see such thick curds? And they stick all over the dishes and the rag! 





How awful. What shall we do?” 








Joining the aunts in the kitchen I gave them a good laugh, “I told 


you not to use soap. We’ve learned the hard way on this hard water, and 





the dishes just have to give in to very hot water and a long-handled 


mop. 


So, the aunts learned of still another deprivation in this household 





so far in the backwoods, yet agreed they could find no criticism with 
my dishwashing technique as the dishes really came clean and sparkling 
from their very hot, soapless bath. 


The family news from far and near was exchanged in great detail, the 





guests initiated into all the shortcomings of the Taylor ménage and told 
of our future plans and our recent discovery of the unlucky location of 


the house. The aunts had suggestions about some problems, especially 











that of no refrigeration, “Heat leftover food regularly and thoroughly 





each day, either vegetables or meat. That will retard spoilage” they 


advised. This tip was of infinite help to me in the coming years. 





Arnett showed William how to grub out a palmetto to the boy’s immense 
interest and satisfaction when his own came free of the earth, and he 
was delighted to keep the family supplied with water, a pitcher pump 
being a new toy for him. 


Shown with pride were the guava bushes already thriving and the holes 





ready for more, two holly trees and a mango, some roselle bushes, ‘gator’ 
(avocado) pear trees in several coffee cans, the seedlings almost ready 


for transplanting to the ground, the beginnings of the canna beds around 





the house, bounded by the paths and drainage ditches, the area already 


cleared of palmettoes, other ditches dug stretching to the nearest 





savannas, and most of all the vegetable garden growing nicely. We hoped 








these improvements could be utilized in some way even when we moved th 


house to its new location. 





At bedtime, w introduced our five guests to the sleeping 


accommodations we had arranged. Aunt Mannie and Uncle Watson were 
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allotted our one bed, and Nell the crib. We thr other adults had padded 





canvas army cots, (two borrowed from the Urwillers to supplement our own 


one), while William and Bernard snuggled together between quilts on the 














floor. (How glad I was not to have skimped on bed coverings when doing 





my initial packing to come to the Island.) Not exactly a Waldorf-Astoria 





suite but weariness from their long trip and the unwonted excitement of 
their presence was a sufficient soporific to grant us all a good night’s 
rest. 


Next day we asked, “Would you like an idea of our kind of foot travel 





hereabouts? With palmetto roots to climb over or be tripped by, you can 
see how we must push through their heavy fronds. The big myrtles and 
vines catch in our hair, savanna grass is so slippery it’s hard to walk 
on. Oh, we can give you a big time. Get on the worst clothes you brought 


and you’1ll think travel by car out here is easy.” 





Rather apprehensively they agreed and each visitor was provided a 
palm stick and myrtle branch. A trek was then made to the creek bank 
where we Taylors and our effects had been landed. The children had the 


thrill of a ride on Pete, perfectly secure with his slow gated pace, and 











to their absolute enthrallment a startled deer sailed across the trail, 








followed by a cottontail rabbit, his white puff disappearing quickly 





into the thick pathside brush. 
Next day, the visit came to its end all too swiftly and the departure 


of our relatives left the house very silent and deserted, but their 





coming had heartened us both, renewing as it did the family ties and 





arousing fresh courage for our daily living. 
The winter was drawing to a close but warmer weather would not arrive 


before we young parents would be faced with a frightening experience 





when Bernard developed a terrible cold with a cough that wracked his 








little frame. We used those remedies at our limited command but the baby 


grew increasingly worse and one evening we distinguished the ominous 





chest rattles we had heard presaged the onslaught of pneumonia. Having 





heard my mother tell often of the four bouts of which I myself had been 


a victim, and that being the deciding factor in the family’s move from 








South Carolina to the warmer climate of Tampa, I had a most wholesome 


respect for the dangers of that malady. 
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“We can’t take him in an open wagon to the doctor in Cocoa,” said 


Arnett. “The weather is awful outside and so cold. Listen to the torrents 








of rain and the sound of the high wind. I’ll bet the doctor’s orders 





would be - a dose of castor oil, keep him well covered and warm, go 
light on food.” 


“Mother used to rub my chest and back with mutton suet mixed with a 





few drops of kerosene or turpentine,” I remembered. “We don’t have suet 
but could use lard. We can drape the crib with blankets like a tent and 


make a vapor using the Sterno stove and a little pot of water with some 





tincture of benzoin in it. I’ve never tried that, but Dr. Mitchell in 








Tampa told me how to do it and gave me some of the stuff for the medicine 





kit. I wish we dared risk giving him aspirin but doctors don’t advise 





that for little children - it’s too strong.” 





We followed my suggested course and steam gathered under the 
improvised tent. The hours passed as in a nightmare, the baby tossed and 
coughed, the wind howled or shrieked in its eerie gusts, the rain kept 


up its constant drum on the roof and already soaked ground, the lamp 





flickered in the stray wisps of air penetrating beneath the batten strips 
of the exterior walls and through the openings beneath the slightly 


raised solid shutters. Youth demanding rest, we dozed in our chairs, 








alternately rousing to tend the little stove and peep beneath the crib’s 





tent and sooth the baby who usually quieted for a short period when his 
little back was rubbed. 


As dawn began to send its searching fingers through the window cracks 








the wind and rain lessened and the cessation of outdoor turmoil brought 





me to an abrupt awakening when I listened for, and could not hear, the 








baby’s rasping breath. Rushing to the crib I drew the blankets aside to 








feel the small body, for the child was lying quiet and motionless. 


decided at once that his breathing had eased and that he was sleeping 





normally. I spoke to Arnett in a hushed voice, “Arnett, come here quick. 





just know he is better and the fever lower, and he isn’t coughing 
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now. 





Arnett at once joined me beside the crib and with his arm around me 





we looked down on our baby boy and gave thanks for his peaceful sleep. 
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Within a few days, with the resilience of childhood, Bernard was 
toddling around the house, none the worse for his bout, except for the 


cough, which stubbornly refused to yield, and was to continue into the 





warm spring weather. This convinced Arnett that it would be wise to send 





Bernard and me to Tampa for the summer, to be near a doctor and not 


subject us to the hordes of mosquitoes during the summer months - this 





had been one of the wettest winters in the older Islanders’ 





recollections, the summer promised more of the same and combined with 





the heat would heighten the menace to the baby’s always to be dreaded 


‘second summer!’ Many a baby’s life was snuffed out at this time of his 





growth from a combination of teething, stomach upsets and any infectious 








disease making the rounds of the children. With the exception of smallpox 
vaccine, antitoxins, antibiotics and shots of any kind were yet to be 


discovered in medicine’s future. So, this was no time for our precious 








little one to be so far from a doctor. 
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Chapter 8 


Arnett had been constantly turning over in his mind what solution 





could be found tor the question of the location of the house, and one 





day he brought forth one of his favorite expressions. 





“I’ve come to a scheme about the house and about making some money 








for us. I’ve been talking to some homesteaders and if I can get a good 








used tractor, and have a plow like I have in mind made, I can get 


contracts to grub out palmettoes with it at a good price per acre. Then 











after I’ve made some money for us, I can put rollers - you know, palmetto 











logs under the house, hitch a chain around it, and pull it onto our 





land with the tractor. We’ll go to Tampa soon and see what we can do.” 


Rather a staggering decision in all but a risk had to be taken for 





with our reserve funds steadily dwindling and no replacements coming in, 





finding a means of livelihood was imperative. 





Several weeks later, after arranging with Bill Urwiller to care for 





Pete and the few chickens and use the horse sparingly for some of his 











clearing, our family of three took the mail truck from Orsino to Cocoa, 
and from there the train to Tampa where we would stay with Arnett’s 
parents while he and his father scouted for a used tractor and to have 


a plow constructed. What they considered a good buy was found at a 





reputable tractor sales company and soon Arnett was en route back to the 





Island accompanied by the equipment on a railroad flatcar. He would 
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ive miles from the mainland back to Seven Pines on 





traverse the twenty 








the tractor, a journey not to be chosen for its comfort but inevitable 


as there was no other choice. 





Bernard and I remained in Tampa for the summer with the promise of 








Dad Taylor driving us back to the Island in the early fall. 





Arnett’s parents were two of my dearest people. His mother, painfully 








crippled with rheumatoid arthritis, of slight stature but indomitable 








courage, took care of her home and faced each day with little complaint. 





As blossoms attract bees so did people come to her for understanding and 





encouragement. Her welcome to me was always warm and loving. Dad Taylor, 





equally kind and affectionate, substituted in some measure to me for my 





own dear father who had died during my later teens. Arnett often 
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complained jokingly, believe my folks love you better than they do 





me. You can do no wrong in their eyes.” How blessed I was to have the 


title of “in-law” forgotten among us. 





As autumn came, each day there stirred within me a stronger urge to 








return to Arnett and the Island. 





Before my marriage, I had been an office secretary and during my stay 








with the Taylors I had found employment and gotten a colored girl to 





help Grandmother Taylor with the baby. The knowledge that there was a 


little surplus cash in my pocket was a most comforting feeling, but the 











pull of my heart to be with Arnett again was stronger than that of 


earning money and insidiously my spirit had established roots in the 











Island’s black earth and their call to me was not to be denied. So, Dad 
Taylor offered to drive us back ‘home.’ We started early one October 


morning on what was to prove a long and arduous trip. 





Th best recommended route eastward at that time lay through 





Kissimmee to Melbourne and thence to Cocoa. Although there were nin 
foot wide paved roads over part of the distance much of the intervening 


route was low and ill-drained and often submerged under water if summer 





rain had been at all heavy. This was the case now, and suddenly the 


paved road ended just south of Kissimmee. We joined a line of traffic 








waiting to traverse an exceptionally low area where the county engineers 








were engaged in the construction of some bridges to span the marshiest 





portions of the so-called road. It was impossible for cars to get through 





the bogs under their own power and several mule teams had been provided 
by the county to tow vehicles to the drier ground ahead. The mules would 
be hitched to the vehicle’s front axle, and with goads and shouts from 
their handlers and with feet planted in the mud, would pull with their 
great strength. Slowly as they were able to free their hooves with an 





accompaniment of whooshes and sucking gurgles, their sides heaving from 








the exertion, their loads were delivered to the other side of the morass. 


Occupants of the waiting cars grew impatient of the long delays but there 





was no possible alternate way to travel. The building of the bridges and 





road came under the category of progress, in their present condition 





they were impassable, so those in line must perforce restrain their 





impatience or vocal ill humor until their turn came for the haul. Few 
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seemed to take any interest in the surrounding countryside with the 


foliage showing the first signs of fall colors, but were occupied only 





with their personal grievances. 





The goldenrod and purple spikes were at their height; alder bushes 





flaunted their great, fragile saucers of pure white bloom amid their 
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feathery greenery; fennel waved its frosting o 
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grayish white blossoms; 








somewhat back from the road the bogbay’s white magnolia-in-miniature 











petals gleamed against their glossy gray-green, leaves; tall pines and 


cypresses carried their funereal festoons of grey Spanish moss; in the 





damp earth beside the roadside the cattails recent brown sausages were 


now stalks of downy fluff; over all, in the vivid blue Florida sky, the 








masses and billows of white, whipped-cream clouds hung so low that one 


felt impelled to reach up and sink a hand deep into the inviting softness. 





Grumbling was almost constant among those waiting, coupled with loud 





complaints against the road-workers, innocent of the causes of delay, 





but we Taylors were patient people and waited with equanimity to continue 





on our way. Eventually we reached the head of the line, were hauled to 








more solid ground, left behind us the construction, and were 
congratulating ourselves on the clear road ahead, studded with several 


already completed bridges. As we reached the first of these, suddenly a 





roar sounded behind us, a car swung by at its topmost speed, just touching 





our front render sufficiently to force our car into a skid. The impatient 


racer swept on dawn the road with never a backward glance. The baby was 








sleeping on a pillow on my lap. I grasped him closely as the car swerved 





to the right, striking the bridge railing at such an angle as to divert 


it in a continued swing across the road to the opposite rail where it 








was again deflected. I could think of nothing except that we faced death 








and from my heart whispered, “Dear God, into Thy hands I commend our 
Spirits.” After the third contact with the bridge rail, Dad Taylor 
succeeded in controlling the skid and bringing the car to a halt. He sat 
for a few moments in silence, realizing the enormity of the just past 


danger threatening us, his loved ones, and himself, then erupted, choking 





with anger. “What a fool! He could just as well have killed the thr 
of us and didn’t seem to give a hoot. Are you all right, dear, and the 


baby?” 
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“Yes, Sir. Bernard didn’t even wake up, but I was scared blue I can 


tell you now.” 

















“Well, you stay in the car a few minutes and don’t wake him. I’m 
going to walk around a little and get my mad under control before I try 
to drive on. That road hog made me so furious that I am all a-jitter.” 


The black-eyed susans on the roadside nodded their yellow heads in 





agreement. 





After a short pause, Dad Taylor climbed back behind the wheel, even 


more careful thereafter in his driving, and also more alert to the danger 








of range cattle or hogs on the road. Florida then had no fencing laws; 





cattle and swine roamed wherever grazing was most promising. Now and 





then, to right or left of the road, would appear great areas of woodland 





or prairie burned over by stockmen to foster the growth of new forage 





for their scrawny herds. At times, out from the roadside bushes, with 





no warning, would lumber a cow, directly in the path of a vehicle, or 
one would be met lying prone and at its ease in the middle of the road, 


refusing to rise at the sound of the horn, simply staring and chewing 





her cud. Such menaces to travel were accepted as a normal hazard to a 
journey. 


Some hours later w wer well into what was then known as the 





Kissimmee-Melbourne Prairie. The road here was almost non-existent, 











while on either side marched acres upon acres of flat, reedy, grassy 
semi-savanna land, with occasional oases of cabbage palms or pines. Now 


and then a lonely white or blue heron came into view, raising its head 











from its eternal search for food to cast an eye on this trespasser on 
his domain. 


Chugging along over the moist and boggy ground eventually we reached 








the limits of the ill-defined road and could see at a distance a wooden 











ramp forming the beginning of a railroad trestle stretching some three 


miles over the most impassable section of the prairie. Luck was ours as 





it was almost time for the land-ferry to make its next scheduled run. 
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There stood the small wood-burning engine puffing away, its sides rusty 
from exposure, its funnel shaped smokestack emitting a cloud of smoke, 


cinders and soot. Its engineer 





directed Dad Taylor to drive up the 





ramp and onto the waiting flatcar 
where the auto wheels were chocked by 
blocks of wood to hold it safely in 


position. With a burst of smoke anda 





maximum of grinding gears and jolts 





the littl ngin began its pull. 














There were no other passengers this 


Kissimmee Prairie Land Ferry, 1923 


trip and the kindly trainman had the 


time to give directions for finding the way to the main road after 








docking at the end of the rail line. “Just follow the biggest ruts, 








heading northeast, and you can’t miss your way”, he said with assurance. 
After leaving the descending ramp, true enough, the ruts were plainly 


visibl ven beneath the few inches of water covering the prairie and 








for a half-hour or more progress was good. Then the water deepened, many 
ruts formed a crisscross network just below the surface, and it was 


impossible to differentiate between them. Following his inner sense of 

















direction Dad Taylor continued for a while but at last was stopped by a 








barbed wire fence directly in our way. Halted by this barrier, he decided 





to go afoot, following it as a guide in the hope of coming to a cabin 





or directional sign, perforce leaving us passengers in the car in this 





vast Nowhere with the night soon to engulf us. 


Once again, as when Arnett want in pursuit of the chicken hungry 











possum, I was left alone to combat any disquiet of unknown surroundings 
and this time the mosquitoes in addition, for they were perhaps greater 
in number this far south than they mere north of Orsino. 


In fact, many of the residents of this area of the mainland, and on 





the southern part of Merritt Island, in the effort to make their indoors 





as impervious as possible to intrusion by the ‘skeeters’ found it 


advisable to provide their houses or cabins with two screened doors 











enclosing a small foyer. Here, though, marooned in the midst of this 


flat, muddy marshland, with the extra attraction of the car lights left 
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burning as a guiding beam for Dad Taylor, there was no escape from the 


pervading hum and bodily assaults of the little villains. 





Full and complete darkness came, unrelieved by any light from the 
moon in its first quarter, no sound broke the stillness other than an 


occasional sleepy birdcall, croak of a frog and buzz of mosquitoes, or 








Bernard’s questions of “Where Dan-dad? When my supper? I’s so hungwy!” 





I tried to amuse him with little stories, recited nursery rhymes in which 








he could join with a few words of his own, while my eyes searched th 


surrounding blackness for some sign signaling the return of Dad Taylor. 











expected no stranger to come by in this wet wilderness but did fear 


that Dad might lose his way and we be left to pass the night alone in 








the car. What a relief to catch the glimmer of the faint and faraway 





gleam of a flashlight bobbing as its bearer pursued his uncertain rooting 
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through the marsh. To my infinite relief, it was Arnett’s father and he 





with the news that a main road was not too distant as he had discovered 
at the end of the fencing he had been following. 


Making what speed we could, with the fence as a guide, we finally 





reached the road and after an hour’s drive we arrived at the village of 


Melbourne where we managed to find a lodging house. 





It being long past regular meal hour only a scanty supper could be 





provided but we welcomed it and beds for the night. Our day had been a 
long and wearisome one. 


Next morning, rested and fed, and on our way, the balance of the 





journey from Melbourne, the twenty-odd miles to Cocoa, was accomplished 





in good time. There we crossed the Indian River on the mile-long wooden 





bridge to the Island, headed north to Orsino and thence to Seven Pines, 





reaching our destination in the early afternoon. 


Arnett, alerted to our arrival by the sound of the approaching car, 





hurried from the house to greet us. 








“Welcome, more than welcome,” he said happily as he hugged Bernard 


and me with one arm, and grasped his father’s hand with his free one. 


NT 








thought you’d never get here. How is everybody? How is mother?” 








“Fine, fine,” Dad Taylor and I answered simultaneously while Bernard 





added enthusiastically “Daddy, we wode behind a’ engine makin’ lots of 


noise an’ smoke and then we got losted but Dandad found us.” 
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“Good for him, son,” replied his father. Then turning to me, “My, 
honey, it sure is good to have you home again. You’1ll see lots of changes 
and we can introduce Dad to everything.” 


Changes indeed there were. For one, we had a new neighbor. A man 





named Mr. A. L. Sharrit from Jacksonville, had taken up the claim forming 
the fourth corner with us, Urwiller, and Cushman. He was in more affluent 


circumstances than any of us other homesteaders and in a position to 





hire much of his work done. His cabin had been erected during the summer, 





a considerable acreage cleared, and with Urwiller, Roxie and Jones going 


shares with him, Irish potatoes, young tomato plants and eggplan 











settings were flourishing on the cleared land. This was a welcome sigh 








E 
T 
indeed, as it gave concret vidence of the richness of the soil and 
g 


what could be accomplished in a short growing season once the clearin 





had been done and proper drainage systems established. 





Mrs. M. S. Sharrit had not yet joined her husband but was expected 


within a few days, another woman to be company for Mrs. Urwiller and me. 














From the thriving plantings, my eyes turned to my own home. In 
astonishment, I saw a new cabin. Arnett had not written that moving the 
houses had proven 


impractical because of our 
prized front porch and the 
distance to our own land. 


He had torn down the first 





house, saving what little 
lumber was salvageable. 


The raw, green planks and 





battens used in its 





construction had warped 


The Taylors’ second cabin, 1923 


from exposure to the 
weather, or the natural drying of the wood, and could not be reused for 
the new house. He had been able to utilize them in building a barn for 
Pete, the tractor, its equipment, and the wagon. The chickens had not 
survived the summer although carefully tended by the Urwillers, so no 


coop was required for them. 
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Arnett, wanting to surprise me, had worked steadily all summer to 


get the building finished in time for my fall arrival. This cabin was 
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approximately the size of the first, minus the ill-fated porch, but with 


a different floorplan, as the largest room was now the bedroom, need for 








a sizeable living room having proven unnecessary due to its usual 


occupancy by only the two of us as our visitors were so few. From the 








roof protruded a terracotta smokestack rather than the former tin one, 





but the really impressive sight was the GLASS sash windows. No more would 





the solid shutters have to be closed in inclement weather, shutting out 


all daylight from within, or cracked slightly to admit light and with 





it the winds and rain. The little tin stove had been replaced by a small 
one of cast iron with a single eye upon which a minimum of cooking and 


water heating could be done to the saving of kerosene. The small open 





porches had not yet been added but when time could be found to make 


these additions there would also be a half-glass front door. 








was not assailed with the rather lost feelings of my arrival of 








the previous October. This was ‘home.’ I was ready to resume my 








homesteading life despite its privations. The summer spent in the city 





with its taken-for-granted comforts and amusements, surrounded by many 
people, had not supplanted my determination to be a good ‘steader and 


helper to my husband; Bernard was now a healthy tot; there were closer 

















neighbors to relieve the loneliness. A genuine affection for Seven Pines 








was well established in my heart and I had a feeling that my new home 
welcomed me. 


“Oh, darling, you must have been pushing yourself so hard since you 





left me in Tampa,” I said to Arnett, giving him a loving hug. “This 





house is much better arranged than the old one and the glass windows are 


marvelous. Dad, isn’t he the smarty to be such a good carpenter and 





planner when he really had had no experience until starting out on our 
first cabin?” Dad heartily agreed with me. 


Feeding the small family a varied and appetizing menu would be, as 





before, my most pressing problem for that situation had not been 











improved. Bernard still used his powdered milk as the safest method of 








providing him with that essential. By now the little fellow had a 








tremendous appetite and ate what we parents termed ‘people food,’ so 
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special cookery for him was not necessary. In rotation, breakfast 


£ 


consisted of oatmeal and evaporated milk one morning; hominy grits, a 





couple of slices from a bacon square and gravy made from its drippings, 








the second; pancakes of corn meal, flour, baking powder, a bit of lard 
and canned milk served with cane syrup (no butter), the third. This 
schedule seldom varied. 

Wild ducks, mallards, teal, widgeon and an occasional canvas back, 
came in vast numbers to this winter haven, especially the mallards which 
zeroed in to the many small, grassy ponds and the savannas, to feed on 


their favorite diet of water vegetation. Game laws permitted bags of 














twenty-five ducks per hunter, many of whom would keep their legal limit, 
then, for sport, continue shooting, allowing their victims to lie in the 


marshes, ungathered. There were fish in the creek, but the passage of 








time for proving up on the land was such a factor to each man, the creek 





banks so thick with growth and inaccessible without paths, that no one 


felt himself able to indulge in fishing even for a change in the family 








diet. Thus, rabbits and ducks when in season provided our dinner meat. 


Very occasionally there would be beef roast or stew meat from Cocoa, 





tinned salmon (at twenty-five cents a large can of the best red) or 





corned beef. With no chickens, there were no eggs, but I had concocted 





most creditable recipes for eggless cakes, cookies, and salad dressing. 





With a mixer Mother had passed on to me - consisting of a heavy metal 


bowl fitted with a hand crank to turn a dasher for batters, or a U- 





shaped arm for doughs, I could make most tempting biscuits, cakes or 





cookies and had even mastered the art of bread making with Mrs. Simmons 


help. 
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Only dried yeast was available because of no refrigeration, but with 








that and an Irish potato mash as a base, unfailingly luscious bread was 











a surety. I even had a regular customer in Cushman who took two loaves 


Fo 


each baking, paying twenty-five cents for the two - a very good price 








F 


as a pound loaf of commercial bread could be purchased at a store for 





five cents. Often, I thought how wonderful it would be to have on my 


g 


kitchen shelf a supply of ready-to-use cake, cookie or pudding mixes, 











to just turn into a bowl, add water or milk, mix and bake. The big 
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companies such as Pillsbury or General Foods should get their chemists 


working on such a project and perhaps they would some fine day. 





These thoughts passed through my mind as I inspected the new cabin. 








Then Arnett and I, followed by Bernard and his grandad, trudged to the 
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barn to give the tractor, “Big John” a look-see. 
Now came to light the 


shortcomings of this tractor deal. 





The implement company in Tampa had 
sold Arnatt a used Case tractor’ 
with guarantees as to its operation 
and a contract making him their 


agent for sales in the north Merritt 





Island territory, and with the 


assurance that one of their 





specialists would soon join him on 


aa , ; ; Arnett’s Case tractor was probably a model 
the Island to both instruct him in 15-27, made between 1919-1924 











proper procedure in the use of the 





tractor and help in making some sales. Arnett had driven the tractor out 
from the depot in Cocoa as he had expected to do, travelling by night 
to avoid any traffic. Along, rough, bumpy ride took from early one 


evening until after nine the next morning. Urwiller, on Sharrit’s truck, 





and Jones on his own, had brought the plow, harrow, spare parts and other 
small equipment, bargaining to take their pay from Arnett in cleared 


land. He had contracts with a number of other homesteaders to plow light 





palmetto land at thirty-five dollars per acre, heavy at one hundred, 
cleared land at seven and do light harrowing at three, so on the journey 


from Cocoa to Seven Pines his hopes had floated high with dreams of 





paying off his indebtedness and making a fair living. His was the first 
plow in the vicinity expected to be capable of plowing palmettoes against 
the slow, backbreaking removal by grub hoe. But his dreams had been 


dashed as the days passed, for the tractor had been laid by with some 





nonworking part or other most of the time since being brought to the 


6 Case Model 15-27 tractor. Photo retrieved from http://www.tractordata.com/ 
23 Jul 2017 
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Island. His letters to the sellers in Tampa would result in the necessary 
part being eventually forwarded to him, at his expense, but still no 


agent had appeared to give advice or help. As the three of us stood 





looking at ‘Big John’ taking his ease in the shed, his metal body 





unresponsive to our thoughts and condemnations, Arnett admitted, “I am 


really discouraged, not just for work on our place but afraid that my 





customers won’t wait indefinitely for their clearing and so cancel their 





contracts. The original payment on the equipment took most of our cash, 





and regular payments begin soon. The date for proving up has been set 


for early November; Government inspectors will come then and it’s a must 








that they get a favorable impression of my good intentions. I published 





the required notices of intent to prove in the Titusville newspaper, the 
case has ‘gone to trial’ as it’s called and depends upon the 


recommendations of the inspectors; to the land office in Washington as 





to whether or not the patent, or deed, will be granted. Word is passing 








around here that the government men are already on the Island, apparently 





first investigating doubtful parties. Not having heard from them 





believe that I’ll be given my patent with no argument, considering the 








work I have already done on the land. That is my one consolation.” 
Dad Taylor, laying a hand on Arnett’s shoulder, said to him, “Son, 


don’t let this thing get you down. Let me know if you need financial 
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help. I am far from wealthy, as you well know, but you and Sarah are 





making such a brave fight to win over here that I’ll strain every point 
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to help you out.” The expression in Arnett’s eyes as he looked at his 





father, and the strength of his handclasp, more than told the story of 
his thanks. 
Arnett told us that old Pete had been allowed to roam during the 


summer. The Urwillers had worked him sparingly because of a galled spot 





on his back which had become infected, but this was now much improved. 
Flies, mosquitoes and ticks had harassed him all during the hot months, 


but with the cooler weather their nuisance diminished. He had come to 











the house a couple of times a week for oats, and now that the nights 








were chilly Arnett had caught him and put him in his barnlet. Even with 








trucks in the vicinity, their owners offering rides, it was convenient 
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to have our own means of transportation, slow as it might be, and Pete 
was our treasure. 


Reluctant as we were to see the end of his visit, all too soon Dad 





Taylor had to terminate his stay and get back to Grandmother Taylor and 





his insurance adjuster business in Tampa. With grateful hearts, we said 


goodbye to this kind and ever-loving father of ours. 





One day the trip to the post office brought a letter containing news 





which placed me on a pink cloud. Some months earlier I had lost, by 
death, a very dear aunt in South Carolina. Now it seemed that Aunt Mamie 


had willed to me her new, elite, Singer treadle type sewing machine and 











it was on its way via express to Cocoa. Few electrics were on the market 





as yet and with Orsino district offering no electricity one of those 








innovations would have been useless to me. I could not wait to have my 


own machine on which to mend and patch and make some clothes for Bernard 











as the child was fast outgrowing his wardrobe. I had some outdated 


patterns, one from Aunt Mamie for a pair of short pants for a boy, size 





eight. Although Bernard was approaching only his second birthday I would 





try to use that pattern. In my trunk, that repository of all manner of 








odds and ends unneeded at the time of packing but brought with the idea 


in mind that a use might be found for them, was a dark blue serge skirt. 





This I decided to make into knee pants. Only the very stylish and wealthy 








matrons wer then beginning to dress small boys in long pants. 








Incidentally until quite recent years it had been customary for a boy 





to await the sixteenth birthday before donning his first full length 














trousers, with heart a-flutter like a girl in her first floor-length 





formal. Likewise, girls all wore knee-length dresses, regardless of what 








height they might have attained, until the magic of their sixteenth 








birthday when she would be permitted to pile her long hair on the top 
of her head and drop her skirts to the ankles. Such mere the outward 
evidences to the world that childhood was over for these youngsters. 


Quite a task faced me in cutting the size eight pattern down to 





proportions for a two-year-old. With the arrival of the machine imminent 





I went to work with enthusiasm, cut out the pants by the pattern, basted 


them up and tried them on the protesting little boy. This process 





repeated over and over, eliminating the surplus a little at a time, until 
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finally a fair fit had been achieved. The pockets posed another hurdle 











for this was the first masculine garment I had ever attempted. Being one 





of three sisters and no boys my experience in making male attire was 


nonexistent and although I was a rather proficient seamstress, 








considering my comparative youth, these pants were a definite challenge. 








But by the time the machine reached Seven Pines and was given a place 


of honor by a window, its first master job was awaiting it. When completed 








I was as proud as the most fashionable tailor could have been of trousers 








made for a very important client. I loved to sew and now what talents 





Pe 


and ingenuity I possessed could have full scope. 
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Chapter 9 


The pleasure of using my new toy was soon interrupted to watch and 





give help when possible, in the big job of moving the Urwiller’s house 
to their property before the inspectors should arrive. At least the 


tractor was giving some service and the major undertaking of removal was 





about to get underway. This would be a matter of transferring the cabin 








some one hundred yards to its new site on Urwiller land. 





Early one morning Sharrit, Jones, Mr. Simmons with his gray, Cushman 
and Josephine, the Urwillers, Roxie and we Taylors gathered to help with 
this project which was not as simple as it sounded. Fortunately, the 


land over which the haul must be made was level which simplified 





preparations. Simmons as the eldest and most experienced of the men took 


the lead. 





“First off,” he proposed, “we’ll grub all the palmettoes from a 


stretch ‘bout thirty-foot-wide an’ lay the roots to the side an’ smooth 





the ground. Reckon the easiest way to do’ll be to use them four-tined 





potato forks to break up the clods an’ clean out the leftover pieces of 


roots, then top off with a garden rake. What do you other fellers think?” 





“That’s how we all ready our land for vegetable gardens, flower beds 





and paths between drainage ditches and round the cabins,” said Bill, “so 


it sounds like the best way me.” 
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It’s slow and backbreaking, answered Simmons, “but don’t know no 





better way. Jones, you an’ couple t’others cut an’ top six tall, straight 





cabbage palms ‘bout the same size, an’ haul ‘em here to use for rollers. 





Bill, your boards ready?” 





“Right over there,” replied Urwiller pointing to a pile of raw pine 











planks. “And there are the four big railroad jacks I rented from a 








construction company, and here’s enough cable to go the whole way around 
the house.” 


To this cable would be hitched a heavy chain which in turn would be 





attached to the rear of the tractor. When the path was smoothed 
sufficiently a bed of planks was to be laid out, as wide as the house, 


thus making a base for the rollers. 
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The men fell at once to their labors. All of this was so out of the 





ordinary routine of our regular days and individual work, each on his 








own land, that an almost festive atmosphere affected us regardless of 





the rugged work. The children ran about in excitement getting in the way 





and having to be shooed back to within safe bounds. Watching the toiling 


men, we women helped when possible to hand a tool or remove one, handle 








one end of a plank or pass the water bucket. To me came the feeling that 











in in a miniature style we were joining that company of early Americans, 





first in the East and later in the West, as civilization forged its way 





beyond the eastern mountains and the Mississippi, who gathered for a 


house, barn or church ‘raising.’ The weather was favorable, the 








mosquitoes not too persistent, our holiday spirit infectious, making the 
work lighter because of the friendliness and consciousness of unity in 
overcoming an obstacle in the way of a neighbor. 


As the palmettoes were grubbed out by some, others piled them to the 





Side and the levelling was begun. It was slow going even with the many 


hands at work and dinner time came in a hurry. Some of the planks awaiting 








use for the roadbed were placed on upended palm logs to serve as a table; 
we women brought out the simple but satisfying food and a huge quantity 
of coffee and the short rest period was a pleasant respite. Late October 


darkness would settle early. An extra effort was made to get the road 


ready and the jacks under the cabin before ending work for the day, so 








that the actual hauling could be undertaken first thing next morning. 





With the good weather of this day promising to hold for another twenty- 





four hours it was the aim to finish the job as quickly as possible. 





Early the following morning the men again appeared, and later the 


women and little ones. With the jacks already in position it did not 





take long to raise the cabin sufficiently to place the palm logs beneath 











it, surround it with the cable, secure the chain between it and Big John, 








and as if the tractor sensed the urgency of its assignment it started 





with no trouble. Already foundation posts of cabbage palms were on the 
new site, ready to receive their load. 
There is no better time than now to give these palms the credit due 


them in meeting the ‘steaders’ needs for strong, termite proof logs. 





Universally these logs supported cabins and served for fence posts. The 
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tops of the latter were often covered with tin, tarpaper, or a thick 





coat of paint to prevent seepage of water into their porous hearts. Porch 
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supports or corner posts for small buildings called for use of the whole 
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log, while crosspieces of from one to one and one-half inch thickness 








served for bread or chopping boards, and after years of usage were still 
impervious to knife marks. Quite a market had developed in the Florida 


resort cities for these smaller boards which were decorated in oil paints 








with tropical scenes and sold as souvenirs. 


Slowly, foot by hard foot, the long logs supporting the cabin rolled 








over the planked road ever closer to their destination. Fortune smiled, 








no unforeseen mishap occurred, the tractor chugged along. In the early 


afternoon, the task was completed, the house seated on its new 





foundations. The jacks and cable removed, and all was ready for the 


Urwillers to spend their first night on their own land. Their new pump 





was already installed, some of their drainage ditches dug. 
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“We sure would like to have a little celebration,” said the Urwillers, 











“but like you all we’re too strapped for money to afford any ‘bootleg’ 





liquor or beer. Not even Coca Cola to offer because there’s no ice. All 








we can do is to thank you from the bottom of our hearts for all you've 
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for us.” Bill and Mrs. Urwiller, with a simple but firm handshake 














xpressed their appreciation, which we all understood. 





Some days following the excitement of the house moving, Sharrit 





brought his wife, out to the Island from Jacksonville. Mrs. Urwiller and 








were so happy over her arrival that the very next day we paid our 











‘call’ to bid her welcome. She gave promise of proving herself a friendly 
person although not too enthusiastic about adapting to our crude mode 
of living. We other women now had the chance to pass on to a newcomer 
the many solutions we had found for meeting the shortcomings of our 


isolated and primitive lives. It was good to have a third woman in our 





midst. She was freer than we in that she had no children and would thus 


be able to come over often for a cup of coffee and a short chat. 





The government inspectors arrived to pass judgement on Urwillers’, 
Roxie’s and our claims. Cushman’s proving time, as he had no ex-service 
credit, was not yet completed, so his land was not included in the 


inspection. The men spent little time with any of us, for it was self- 
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evident that we three claimants were in earnest about proving up and 





making these our homes. It was with feelings of satisfaction that we saw 





the authorities depart, having every assurance that patents would be 
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granted in due time and the knowledge that the corners of each of our 





one hundred and sixty acre claims were now officially established. 





Having behaved in such an exemplary manner during the house moving 
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Big John decided he must again rest, this time because of some broken 








rivets on a spoke in a front wheel. While Arnett waited its repair, he 





decided to drive a well within the kitchen to simplify our water 





requirements, as the pump’s location on the back porch was very 


inconvenient. He had found a plain, used, kitchen sink at a junk dealer 





on a trip to Cocoa, and planned to install this in the kitchen, running 


a drainpipe to empty at some distance from the house. The new pump 





location would be on a shelf next to the sink, thus avoiding the necessity 


of transporting all water used indoors from the back porch. 





On this particular Sunday Arnett announced, “Today we’ll move the 
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well. We’ll pump a reserve supply of water, filling everything of any 


size which we can spare, including the laundry tub. When this is behind 
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me I’ll be free for my outdoor jobs as seen as soon as Big John is 











repaired. I’ll unscrew the pump, then you can help to hold the Stillson 








wrenches while I pull up the pipe.” 





Driving a well was not a very complicated operation, the greatest 








requirement being strength in arms and shoulders to swing the heavy maul 


with force enough to send the pipe downward a few inches into the earth 





at each stroke. I held one wrench with my hands, while sitting on the 


floor, and braced a second against my knee, and Arnett would strike the 





blows. The pipe sank steadily to a depth of about twelve feet, then with 





a tremendous snap the maul handle cracked near the head. 


“Mother always told me Sunday work doesn’t pay.” said Arnett 
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disgustedly. It being a Sunday there’s no chance of getting another 








maul handle at Orsino store. We’ll just have to screw the pump head back 
on. What water we can raise we must use only for washing. This is surface 
water at such a shallow depth and most likely not pure enough to drink. 


Why in heck did the maul have to go break and delay us?” 
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When the first water flowed from the pump mouth it was clear and 





cold. Just as an experiment we tried soap in it, expecting the same 


dreadful curd reaction to which we were accustomed but to our utter 





amazement this water was comparatively soft. Jones on his way to Cocoa 





next day took with him a sample for testing. The report was that even 
though the water was drawn from such a shallow depth it was considered 
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safe for human use because of the lack of surrounding contaminating 








influences - no cattle pens, chicken runs or close houses, and the privy 





and barn being a good distance from the cabin. This was indeed a happy 





break for us, meaning one privation less, for contending with the very 
hard water had been a constant irritant to us both. Now we could have 


clean clothes and a good bath. 








Happily, I said to Arnett, “Now for a real bath. I guess city people 


would shudder at our bathing habits but if those same people had to pump 














all their water by hand, heat it kettle by kettle on a kerosene cookstove, 


and carry it to the laundry tub on the kitchen floor, or by the wood 








heater in the living room, they wouldn’t be so critical. I reckon what 








would scandalize them most would be the triple use we make of the same 





water!” For our custom was that first I would bathe the baby, then add 





more hot water for myself, then, with another kettleful added, Arnett 


would take his turn, all with the scantiest use of soap. This new, softer 
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water would restore our 








eelings of personal cleanliness both in bodies 


and clothing. 





ro 


The news reached us that a huge fish fry was to be held near Orsino 








where candidates for local offices would present their platforms and 


promises. Also as this was a presidential election year the political 





atmosphere warmed daily. This would be the first time that Arnett and 





I, the Urwillers, Roxie, and the Sharrits had been of legal age to vote 








in a presidential race and our interest in politics was consequently 


enthusiastic. We would all attend the meeting - how nice to have a valid 





reason to leave our humdrum daily routine and have a holiday. We would 
contribute our expected share of sweets or salad towards the general 
picnic where fish and hushpuppies would be provided in abundance by the 


candidates and their backers. A gorgeous early November day promised 
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comfort weatherwise and the crowd piled onto Sharrit’s truck in a gay 
mood. 
The meeting was held in a glade within a hammock where long plank 


tables had been set up for the dinner and upon arrival the tempting aroma 





of frying fish already filled the air. This being our introduction to a 





Florida hammock we were most 
interested in the surroundings. Heavy 
growths of tall cabbage palms reached 


for the sky, some long-leafed pines 








vying with them for height. Maples, 
bays, occasional oaks trying to spread 
their branches beneath those of their 


taller neighbors made what sky was 





visible a patchwork of blue and white; 





the ground surrounding the glade 
presented a crazy quilt of saw 


palmettoes, needle palms, tall and low 








Florida hammock myrtles, ferns of many varieties, 








while overall climbed the wild 





grapevine. Sunlight filtering down between the trees’ leaves and branches 











and a soft breeze keeping up a constant whisper made a restful background 


for the relaxation of the crowd - all hardworking and usually lonely 








people. Even the mosquitoes were for once no great annoyance as the smoke 


from the cooking fires kept them at a distance. 





During and following the good dinner, Calvin Coolidge, running for 
president against his Democratic opponent, John W. Davis, provided 
substance for many a heated argument as did the candidates for county 


commissioners in whose hands lay the fortunes of roads to benefit us 














homesteaders. When the speakers got into full swing with eloquent efforts 


to sway the opinions of their listeners, the customary amount of vocal 











mud-slinging filled any gaps in continuity of text, and promises were 














cast like feed to hungry fowl. 
Several hours of oratory sufficed to slate the audience which began 
to squirm as the overturned citrus crates used for seats became harder 


and harder. The children present grew increasingly restless. Families 
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began to drift from the crowd to their vehicles. Almost all attending 
had a long distance to travel, and over rough ground, to reach home 
before the early autumn dark. 


Such a hodge-podge of means of transportation as was parked on the 


fringes of the glade - trucks of every size, age and body-type; cars of 








every make; their only claim to similarity being their general state of 





dilapidation; a few horses and wagons; a few saddle horses; a minimum 





of burros either to be saddled or hitched to a conveyance of their 


owner’s manufacture. Mr. Cushman’s Josephine was among these rough- 





haired little animals, for he had accompanied us garbed in his best, 





sporting his fine cork shoe for the occasion, riding high in his little 











cart. We joined in the departures, a weary but happy group as we climbed 


aboard Sharrit’s truck, well pleased with our unusual excursion. 
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Chapter 10 


For Christmas this year, Arnett’s parents expected to drive over from 





Tampa bringing with them my widowed mother. Bernard was now old enough 





to participate in the season’s excitement and question what San’ Taus 
would bring to him. About ten days prior to Christmas a letter from Tampa 


brought the ill news that Mrs. Taylor, awkward in, walking because of 





her arthritis, had suffered a bad fall and although no bones were broken 
she would be bedfast for several weeks. My mother could not bear to think 


of our disappointment. over the second Christmas with none of our kin 





to share the festival, so she arranged to undertake the arduous trip 
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from Tampa via train to Cocoa, then by mail truck to Orsino, then, 





F 


finally by Jones’s rough-riding flatbed truck to Seven Pines. Roxie was 








spending this year’s holiday with her own family, the Urwillers, and 





with the Sharrits nearby there would not be the complete loneliness for 
us of the preceding year. Mother would spend only a few days of her 


vacation from her school teaching in Tampa but those days would enhance 














our happiness and little Bernard eagerly awaited the arrival of his Dah- 


ee as he called his grandmother. 





Came the day when Jones brought her to seven Pines. 





“Mrs. McIntosh is mighty worn out from her long, hard trip,” he said 
to us, adding with amusement, “but she is mostly worried about the mud 
splashed on her and her pretty sky-blue wool suit. We all know my truck’s 


no classy Cadillac but it takes us there and brings us back. No mudguards 





and no windshield don’t keep it from running good. She sure is a good 
sport about the mud and bumps though.” 

He helped his passenger down from her lofty seat and handed us her 
Suitcase, accepted our thanks and was on his way with a cheerful “merry 


Christmas.” 





The trip from Cocoa onto and up the Island had been a revelation to 








£ 


mother. She had often seen similar scenery from a car or train, out never 
been subjected to the rigors of such rugged travel, to be climaxed by 


housing of such a primitive nature. She was happy to be with her children, 





though, and with a natural ability to accommodate herself to any 


circumstance soon accepted our homesteader mode of living. My mother’s 
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life had not been an easy one. Her father, a successful criminal lawyer 


in South Carolina, had been deprived of the practice of his profession 





and his livelihood during Reconstruction days following the War Between 
the States. Her mother had supported the family by means of her needle. 


Through scholarships won by her own efforts, Mother had achieved her 








degree in education. My father, with a promising business, through the 
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default of a partner, suffered financial reverses. This was followed by 








the death of a baby daughter from spinal meningitis. My father’s death 





forced mother to return to the educational field. Through all of these 











misfortunes she retained her sense of humor, her wit, her ability to 





overcome adversity. 








calmed her apprehension as to the ruination of her suit by stating 
matter-of-factly, “Don’t worry, mother, that is clean mud. All you have 


to do is let it dry and then brush it off. We’ll hang it on the porch 








in the sunshine. Tomorrow you’ll see.” This she could not believe, but 


to her amazement the next day when the mud had thoroughly dried it could 





be whisked off without a sign remaining. Her astonishment was equaled 








only by the comfortable night’s rest she had experienced on a springless 





canvas army cot well-padded with quilts. She was shown all the 





improvements mentioned in letters and she and I began preparations for 








the Big Day while exchanging family news. 
Goodies of food and gifts from the relatives had been brought from 
Tampa. Arnett went alone this year to bring us a pretty tree and with 


it set up, gay with its trimmings, in the little living room, the odors 








of good food cooking, and the spirit of love and happiness, the cabin 


was cozy and snug. There were many gifts for all, especially the baby. 





Granny had brought him a doll almost his own size, feeling that male he 
might be, but lonely he definitely was, and this Susie (as he immediately 
christened her) was to become his constant companion during the long 
hours indoors - someone to whom he could talk his own language, sit in 


the little chair opposite him at his tea parties, and join him in his 





play. When possible, he played with the Urwiller’s daughter, but the 
children could not run back and forth between their homes as they could 


have done in the city. No little folk wer ver permitted outdoors at 











any distance from their elders because of the constant danger of snakes, 
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falling into ditches or getting lost, so it was a lonely life for them 


as well as for their parents. 





Granny’s visit was tantalizingly brief, but a few days after 





Christmas she again climbed onto the plank seat of our good friend 


Jones’s truck to begin her homeward journey. 








“Now I can more readily understand your allusions in letters as 





will be familiar with your neighbors, surroundings and problems,” she 





said as she kissed us farewell. “May this year bring you good luck, and 





Big John behave himself. Good-bye, my dears,” she called as the truck 
got underway. 


Negating her best wishes the biggest problem, hanging over us like a 





threatening storm, was the tractor’s habit of continually breaking down. 
This time the hub on a wheel, which the seller had repaired and 


guaranteed, broke again. Promises and more promises were about all that 





£ 


my struggling husband could get from the Tampa agent who in turn promised 








to have a representative out to the Island by the fifteenth of January. 


£ 


ive acres of 





Already Arnett had lost the contract for clearing seventy 











palmetto land at one hundred dollars per acre. That job alone would have 
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paid for the tractor outright in entirety and left a bit of cash in the 











till. 


Spirits at Seven Pines reached their nadir of disappointment, and it 








was hard to be cheerful for each other with our hopes so continually 
dashed. Arnett wrote the Tampa branch to the effect that the two 
installment payments now due on the tractor could not be met until it 


was in working condition and that the reputation of the machinery was 





fast dwindling over his section of the Island to the point where it would 





affect any sales should the representative actually put in his appearance 


on the fifteenth. 








In the meantime, Arnett was working for Sharrit, helping him bud - 
or top - saw palmettoes preparatory to plowing. This earned a pittance 


paid weekly but helped cover groceries at the Orsino store. He and 





Sharrit planned to go shares on an Irish potato crop as soon as the 
tomatoes were off the land. Disheartenment was now companion to 
Urwillers, Jones, and Roxie, for the tomato crop had been a partial 


failure due to the heavy rains, lack of sufficient drainage and cold 
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winds. They all needed their share of the harvest to finance them and 





now profits for this yield promised to be most meager. 








How often in the life of an individual, when he has reached the 


lowest depths of discouragement, does help come from an unforeseen 





source? So it was with us. Our funds wer ntirely exhausted, we had not 





the wherewithal to buy fuel and oil for Big John when he was once again 
repaired and in operation. Not even the two cents for a postage stamp 


to send a letter home was in the house until Arnett should receive his 





pay from Sharrit and for some other manual work he had done for another 


neighbor more well supplied with the world’s goods than he. However, he 





made a trip to the post office with the hope of purchasing a minimum of 





groceries on credit. There he was handed a letter from his Aunt Jouett, 


his father’s sister, who lived in Kentucky. When opened, it revealed a 





check for one hundred dollars! She wrote she “had a feeling that things 





are pretty tight in a monetary way with you, I can spare this as a gift, 
and hope that it will come in handy.” That was the understatement of the 
year! He cashed the check at the post office store, hurriedly made his 
purchases and was quickly on his way back to Seven Pines to give me the 


wonderful news. 


Nu“ 








I just couldn’t believe my eyes or keep the tears back,” he confessed 


as he showed me the money. “What an aunt to have, bless her.” 








Not during our stay on the Island had we been so discouraged as that 
morning, not knowing which way to turn, and now this kindly aunt’s 


thoughtful gift lifted us out of our depression and into the clouds, for 











a hundred dollars was a small fortune to us, desperate as we were for 
money. 

The weather since Christmas had been quite cold, very rainy and 
windy. When it rained, it was with the intensity of the tropics, gray 
sheets blanketing the horizon, covering the ground, making a quagmire 
of the savannas, overflowing the ditches. For days on end the downpours 


often kept up their drum upon roofs and earth and upon the ears and 





hearts of us homesteaders, marooned in our cabins. Arnett had stocked a 





quantity of firewood under the house so we inmates of Seven Pines were 


at least warm and cozy although the larder was becoming alarmingly 





depleted. As much cooking as possible was done on the little wood heater 
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to conserve the supply of kerosene. On days when the wind and rain were 
absent, the mosquitoes came in hordes, making work outdoors for the men 


most disagreeable, while the women and children simply stayed within the 





confines of our houses. Upon awakening each morning, the first conscious 





act was to listen to the sounds outside - and say a prayer of thanks 


E 


should there be no patter, or thunder, of rain upon the roof. 








Despite the weather, Arnett’s job with Sharrit was completed and he 








got the same work with another settler, this time some distance from 


home, necessitating his walking to work, plodding over the wet ground. 





Several times when he had ridden old Pete the horse had stumbled badly, 
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even falling once, and Arnett deemed it unsafe to ride him. Apparently, 


he was weak from worms and needed dosing - another difficulty in the 





fast-mounting accumulation plaguing us Taylors in the beginning of the 








year 1924. 








Suddenly a coolness developed in Mr. Sharrit towards us for which we 
could not account. He still seemed on friendly enough terms with 
Urwillers and the other neighbors, but scarcely spoke to Arnett, and 
Mrs. Sharrit had ceased her visits to me. Sharrit would drive to the 
post office, or to Cocoa, never offering a ride nor to pick up anything 
we needed, and he had been so thoughtful and kind in the past that we 
could not but question what we had done to offend him. At last the reason 


came to light - he had purchased a Fordson tractor to do all his work 





himself which he had promised to Arnett. Although he had told this to 





the others round-a-bout, he had been reluctant or ashamed to tell us. 








Finally, Jones broke the news to Arnett, thinking it his due, and Arnett 


immediately went to Dan. 
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“Sharrit, I’ve no hard feelings against you,” he explained. “Big John 





is so temperamental, laid up so much of the time and you need your work 





done. You are just lots luckier than the rest of us in having the money 


to do what you need done. Let’s let bygones be bygones.” 





The coolness evaporated at once. It was pleasant for all concerned 





to have friendly terms restored. 





We needed desperately the nearness of good friends, for trouble was 
our constant companion. The gall on old Pete’s back had seemed to be 


healing nicely but the infection must have been eating into the backbone 
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when we thought he was merely a victim of worms. Lockjaw developed and 


hard as it was for Arnett, he was obliged to put the old fellow out of 





his misery. As the shot rang through the air it sounded the knell of 
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for us. We could not afford to replace him. It had even 





another hope 








been a struggle to provide his food. There was scant forage to be had 


for horses - burros like Cushman’s Josephine were the only animals of 








their kind to thrive. Now we, like Urwillers, were dependent on others’ 








kindness for our transportation. 





Unlike horses, cattle managed to find sustenance rather well and some 


were allowed by their owners to range at large south of Orsino but no 








one on the upper part of the Island possessed a cow, wild or domesticated, 


nor pigs, except Simmons who let them roam the woods. 
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The country was full of large swamp rabbits. An abundance of wild 








duck there were in season and mallards and rabbits were the major source 





of fresh meat for us all. Even when hunting was out of season, the 





homesteaders would shoot just enough birds on their own property to 
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supply their meat requirements, feeling confident that no game warden, 





should one wander their way, would deny them this needed food. Th 


e 
mallards came in such numbers that one day, with only two shots, Arnett 





got nine fat birds. Two made a tasty dinner. I put three to cook in the 
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heavy gravy in the faithful fireless cooker and divided the remainder 























between Mr. Cushman and Bill. Arnett was well sick of his job by the 


time he had cleaned so many ducks, but was most grateful for the addition 





to the menu. It was a treat with tomatoes from Sharrit’s crop. He had 











offered everyone what culls they wished when the harvest was over and I 


had canned seven quarts of ripe ones and made three quarts of green 





tomato pickle which gave a fillip to the usual bland diets I had to 








offer on my table. I bemoaned th fact that the lack of suitable 











containers limited my canning activities, but could get no more any 





closer than Cocoa. 


When the supply of cooked mallards was exhausted, Arnett thought to 





tempt our tastes, as he did occasionally, with some alligator steak. 








Back in the twenties, alligators had not become the rarity they were to 
be in future years as the demand for wallets, purses, shoes, belts and 


other items made from their hides had not reached fashionable proportions 
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and Cuba supplied most of the markets. There was no penalty at that time 





attached to their killing. Before Florida became so populous with the 








human race seeking sun and surf, the vast Everglades and other low lying 


sections of the state provided a refuge for great numbers of alligators 








which sometimes lived to a fantastic age and prodigious size. The adult 








males, during the mating season, would often bellow loudly their call 


of love and could be heard at a mile or more distance, and at that season 





they would, in addition to their calls, secrete from their chin glands 
a musk to make them more attractive to the opposite sex. 


A sizeable pond located not very far from the cabin had become the 





haunt of a moderately large ‘gator and his amorous calls were disturbing 
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the night’s quietude. Arnett decided to make our rest more peace 





adding food to our table. One morning he said to me, “put on your boots 





and breeches and you and the boy come hunting with me. I think you’1ll 





like this little outing as it'll be a break in the monotony of your 











day.” Upon reaching the pond he directed me, “now you and Bernard wait 








right here. I’m going around this bend in the pond to see if I can spot 





that noisy ‘gator.” 





After a slight wait, I spied the quarry as it slowly moved through 
the still water. Only the very top of the head and the two bulging eyes 


were visible to form a target. The sound of the shot from the Springfield 





frightened the baby who grabbed my knee, buried his head and began to 
cry, but his fright was not a circumstance to my own as the bullet 


ricocheted from the gator’s head and passed by my ear with such a swish 








as I had never thought to hear. Arnett, horror-struck, rushed to my side 
to find me beginning to laugh in the shock at my narrow escape. No second 


attempt was made to end the career of that particular alligator - he 





could bellow his serenades and court unmolested until he won his ladylove 








who would silence him - we would let him live in peace and wanted none 


of his meat for our table. 





However, not long afterwards, Arnett, on one of his trips through 





the high palmettoes, met a smallish fellow, some four feet in length, 





which he could tackle with safety. The only portion of an alligator 








considered edible is that where the tail joins the body. This makes a 





most delectable steak when skinned and cut in pieces at about an inch 
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in thickness, then fried or broiled as any fish, having the advantage 





of a delicious white meat and only the one small backbone through its 


center. Arnett brought the meat from this ‘gator to me to add a different 





flavor to that day’s dinner. 





It chanced that Sharrit had gone to Jacksonville on business, and 


Mrs. Sharrit’s brother was in turn stopping at their place for a few 





days to keep her company. To fulfill our neighborly obligation, we 





invited the pair to dinner. He had heard the story of the attempt to 
kill the alligator in the pond, the virtues of alligator steak had been 
extolled to him by various persons, but he felt about that flesh as some 


others do about consuming snake meat and was going to have none of it. 





In succeeding days, he and Mrs. Sharrit were asked to a meal with us. 
“Oh, come on, we promise to give you either duck or rabbit.” 


“Not for me - you might try to fool me with some of that ‘gator 








steak. I’m eating none of it, ever. Even the thought makes my stomach 
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do a flip. Many thanks just the same. 














Never could we persuade him to be our guest. Personally, I could 
understand his reluctance for I was of a like opinion when it came to 
eating snake or turtle. Once we had been given some turtle steaks. The 





twitching of the muscles as it lay in the hot grease had so revolted me 





that never afterward could I consider it as a delicacy, and snake was 





ven more repulsive to me. Too bad, for there was an inexhaustible supply 
around us. 


Mrs. Sharrit’s brother, fresh from the city, was not acquainted with 





many taboos of backwoods life, one being never to molest a skunk unless 





in open country far removed from persons or buildings. Returning from a 


duck hunt, with a gun in his hand, and seeing one of these pretty but 





formidable little animals creeping beneath the house steps, the 














temptation to make a kill was irresistible. Unfortunately for himself 
and the Sharrits, his shot was true and on target. As the skunk died his 


resultant protective bombardment of repulsive musk contaminated the 











surrounding area, the fumes seeping upward through the floor cracks to 





permeate th ntire cabin. Mrs. Sharrit and her brother spent one night 


fighting the nauseous odor, then decided to join Sharrit in Jacksonville, 





arranging with Arnett to air the cabin during their absence. 
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Glancing from my window, I was witness to a most ludicrous procession 


coming my way. First in line came Mrs. Sharrit’s brother, fighting 





mosquitoes with his myrtle branch and in the process trying to avoid 





displacing his black derby hat; beneath his suitcoat his white shirt was 








wilting from his activity, his tie askew looking quite out of place above 





his soiled plus fours and muddy boots; his suitcase bumping against his 





knee at every step, doing its inanimate best to upset his equilibrium 








on his unsteady footing. Following him, Mr. Cushman led Josephine upon 
whose back sat Mrs. Sharrit, her short legs extending beyond the fat 
Sides in an almost horizontal position. From the waist up, Mrs. Sharrit 


was the approved lady-of-fashion - pale pink tucked and lacy georgette 





blouse, pink bead necklace with dangling earrings to match; picture hat 


adorned with ribbons and multicolored feathers, camel’s hair coat flung 








around her shoulders. In contrast to this pretty picture the lower part 
of her body was garbed in khaki breeches and laced boots. Over her head 


for extra protection to her complexion on this sunny day, she held a 











plaid parasol. (In the early twenties shorts, jeans, or stretch pants 





were unknown female attire, else Mrs. Sharrit could have dressed suitably 

















in her own home for the entire trip to Jacksonville.) Bringing up the 





rear of the procession came Bill Urwiller with Mrs. Sharrit’s suitcase 





on his shoulder. Mrs. Sharrit and her brother wore harassed expressions, 











but Bill and Mr. Cushman were nonchalant in accepting their roles as 
assistants; in helping the other two reach Orsino where they would take 


the mail truck to Cocoa, then on to Jacksonville via rail. This 








complicated arrangement for transportation was necessary because Sharrit 


had himself gone to the city in his truck. 








With difficulty, I restrained the laughter bubbling within me as from 








the porch I waved goodbye to the travelers. 
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Chapter 11 


Several weeks later, after some days of excessively cold weather, 





during which the sun had shone only fitfully, it came out in full force 








and the ground began to dry with the same rapidity with which it became 
waterlogged. The tractor was actually working, Arnett was to begin on a 
contract job of discing and harrowing the following day. Recently even 
Sharrit had been unable to use his Fordson because of the wet. 


Seeing us working in the garden he called, “Taylor, let’s go over to 





Simmons’s for those surplus sweet potato sets he offered us. The boy and 





Sarah can spend the afternoon with Mrs. Sharrit.” 














“Yes, do go, Arnett,” I urged. “I think a while with Mrs. Sharrit 





would help me forget my disappointment over missing out on the trip to 


Tampa.” 





The Urwillers had gone for a visit there, his brother driving over 








to take them back. Invited at first to accompany them I had accepted, 





but upon further consideration, when learning that Roxie would also be 








of their number, I decided that my added presence, with Bernard, would 


be an imposition and had withdrawn from the party with much reluctance. 





welcomed Mrs. Sharrit’s presence to fill the void of Mrs. Urwiller’s 








absence - a life lacking in congenial neighbors, especially in the 











country, is a lonely one indeed. 














It seemed to me that my kitchen shelves wer ternally and forever 


empty of various necessities in the food line. Mr. Cushman, although he 





kept much to himself, was a friendly man and often brought us what we 





needed when he rode Josephine to the Orsino store. When not convenient 
to make the tedious trip on the tractor, or when it was ‘resting,’ or 


when Sharrit was in Jacksonville on one of his frequent trips, Arnett 





made the journey afoot. For his convenience, I had contrived a haversack 





with straps over the shoulders. We had estimated, with paper and pencil, 


by pounds and ounces, the exact amount of weight he could carry home. 





So many cans of evaporated milk, such and such a weight in bacon square, 


sugar, flour, syrup, oatmeal or other staples, always taking into account 








the five pounds for Bernard’s powdered milk on the days it was expected 


to arrive by mail from Tampa. Most important, one hand must be left free 
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to carry the two-gallon can of kerosene for the lamps and cook stove. 





The trek was five miles there with free hands and five miles back laden 


like Josephine, and it took the better part of a day to traverse the 





boggy savannas, climb over the mounds of palmettos, and spend a wee bit 
of time in conversation at the store. How we missed our slow-paced but 


dependable Pete. When there was no other method of transportation that 





week it meant three round-trips for Arnett, mainly because of the need 





for the kerosene. We tried to keep our five-gallon, can filled, but often 
it would be empty when most needed. My husband was healthy and strong, 
had not had a cold all the bad, rainy winter, despite the cold water he 





had constantly worked in and trudged through, but the hours consumed in 











those endless trips were an aggravation. I often thought that if I had 
only one penny for each time I looked out of the precious glass window 
watching for his return from store or job, I would not have had to worry 





so about where the next dollar was coming from. When the sun shone and 
the tractor worked our spirits soared. Truly it took very little to make 


us happy when we felt that we were accomplishing somewhat of our hopes 








and dreams. Our love for each other and our healthy, growing little son, 
provided the balance for our many disappointments and trials. Any 
occurrences breaking the monotony of the work-filled days was an 


interesting interlude. For instance, as when Arnett called one morning, 





“Sarah, come and see what 


just found.” 








Expectantly I went out to 
© the back walk and saw him 
_ stooping over something on the 


ground, and drawing nearer, to 





ns A my intense surprise, a baby 


Bald eaglet, 1924 bald eagle was fluttering on 





the path. 


Now and then an eagle’s nest would be descried in the top of a dead 





pine tree - large and flat, used by the parent pair year after year with 


the addition of a few new, large twigs woven in each season as 





reinforcement. Arnett explained, “This nestling must have been either 


pushed from the nest or taken out for it can’t yet fly, but look how 
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well 





he’ 


wings instinctively in his fall, as he shows no sign of any injury. 


feathered it is. Careful, watch his beak - even young as it is 





ll try to grab any flesh that he can reach. He must have used his 








think he must be almost ready to trust himself in the air, so we'll just 








leave him here near the house where we can watch out for him. Here’s my 


steel tape - let’s measure his wingspread. Careful there. Why, it’s 





nearly six feet from tip to tip!” 








Feeding him pieces of raw rabbit or duck, even some bits of a small 





rattler, and gradually increasing the size of the offerings, Arnett saw 





that the bird could soon tear apart an entire rabbit. As each day passed 


he was an amusing sight to watch his wobbly efforts to support himself 


with his wings, his clumsy struggles to become airborne. Each attempt 





brought strength, and guided by this and his natural instincts, it was 


not long until he was able to care for himself and leave his human 
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benefactors, having provided us quite a diversion in watching his 





development. On the day when, borne aloft on a strong updraft of air 





currents, he soared out of sight, we felt a definite sadness as he 


disappeared into the clouds. 


Arnett wrote his father: 


Dear Dad, 

Trouble seems to dog my trail. I’m beginning to believe the 
tractor people foisted a machine off on me knowing it was a lemon. 
Otherwise they would send a man over to help me out. It has just cost 
me six dollars and a half to get two spokes riveted in a front wheel, 
twenty dollars to get a hub put in a rear wheel, and now the second 


reduction gear shaft has broken and that will be a repair bill of 





twelve dollars. How CAN I get ahead? I am going to try to make a 
small loan at the bank. In the meantime, would it strap you too much 
to send me a check for twenty-rive? I hate to ask but see no other 
way I can get by. 

If I had spent the time grubbing palmettoes by hand around the 


homestead which has been spent working to repair the tractor, there 





would be a lot to show for my work. As it is I’ve gotten some more 


ditches dug to drain a small savannah by the barn, and ditches and a 
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walk all the way around the house, with flower beds between the path 


and the house - mostly canna lilies as they like this moist dirt. A 





large circular ‘drive’ (ha, ha!) to the front door surrounds a bed 





set to a mixture of flower seeds. (Sarah just has to have a little 





something pretty close by.) Bernard makes the rounds of the ‘drive,’ 
his pull-toy clacking behind him, always saying, “I’m going to Tamp- 
town to see Danbodder.” The back porch was finished and screened long 
ago and the small front porch completed as we planned. Our vegetable 


garden in doing well and even some bananas which I thought killed by 





the long spell of rain and had dug up and thrown aside have taken 





fresh root and are sending up shoots. A one-hundred-gallon tank 
salvaged from a junk dealer now keeps us in soft water. We catch the 
rain in a wash tub and transfer it to the tank because as you know 
we don’t have any gutters. So I am making progress slowly and my 
cleared ground increases. 

Sure hope mother is feeling stronger and you doing okay. 

With love from Sarah and me to all, 

Your son, 

Arnett 

P.S. Am at the post office. Just learned that two representatives 


of the tractor company actually got as far as Cocoa on their way to 





contact me but upon hearing how inconvenient travel northward on the 





Island is they simply gave up the entire idea and returned to Tampa. 
So I have to doubt the company’s sincerity in the whole deal. I don’t 


believe they intend to help me at all. 





Easter came late the year of 1924, not until April twentieth. The 





day was fair and sunny, the Urwillers came over for a bit of a chat in 


th 
th 








e morning and suddenly the clear skies persuaded Mrs. Urwiller and me 


at we were due a little freedom from chores and children. The men 


agreed to babysit while we girls; trekked to the schoolhouse at Orsino 


wh 





ere a church service was to be held in the very early afternoon. This 





would really be a change for us as neither had been off our land since 





th 





e Urwillers returned from Tampa weeks before. 
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Mrs. Urwiller went home to don boots and breeches, pack a light 





lunch, roll a dress and shoes in a bundle to take along. I followed her 


example. We would both be rumpled 





participants in Orsino’s Easter Parade but 
that prospect bothered us not at all. The 
men busied themselves in cutting the 


longest, sturdiest palm sticks they could 





find, trimming them neatly of the fronds 


and scraping them to a fine smoothness. They 





wished to provide us with the best of our 





local ‘weapons’ available against any 





emergency. We girls had = not before 





attempted such an undertaking alone but the 


men understood our urge to see others than 


Q 


our immediate and usual neighbors, an 





attend a preaching of whatever sort it might 


be. 





With many warnings to be careful of 


Sarah’s Easter outfit, 1924 


concealed roots, watch out for snakes, 


start for home in ample time to arrive before dark (they were as fussy 











as old hens), Bill and Arnett watched us start on our venture, soon to 
be out of sight down the dim trail. 

The walking was good with just the two of us, no responsibilities of 
young children, no burdens other than the light bundles of clothing, a 
typical Florida spring day of sun and blue sky and white clouds, and for 
a wonder, very few mosquitoes. We happily marched ahead, one behind the 


other. Savannas were unusually dry as the rains had ceased for some time 





- in fact our world was getting almost too dry for a change. Passing 


Stevens’ house, the Olesons’ place, we came in good time to Orsino and 














the little schoolhouse. Ther w wer greeted cordially by the 


homesteaders already assembled. This was unusually pleasant for them all 





- to have someone from the north part of the Island in their midst. 


Conversation was brisk, questions asked and answered on both sides 





regarding clearing, crops and health. The packets of lunch were added 





to the well spread table under the trees. Seeking the privacy of a 
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cloakroom we changed from our breeches and blouses to the more suitable, 





although now very wrinkled, dresses and replaced our high boots with the 








shoes brought for that purpose. Feeling more like ladies in their Easter 





best we rejoined the crowd. 





Luncheon finished all gathered in the schoolhouse and wedged into 


the schoolroom seats inadequate in size for the majority of the adults. 








Earnest attention was given to the preacher's Easter sermon and as he 








led in singing the beloved Easter anthems, he was followed with gusto 





by his congregation, some considerably off-key but these voices blended 





into the background music of the greatly out-of-tune piano. 





Chances to meet together like this came seldom to these widely 





scattered people, and be it Sunday or not, they planned entertainment 


that evening, even including a square dance. 
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“Oh, stay on,” many urged Mrs. Urwiller and me. “You can stay and 





spend the night with one of us and go back home in the morning.” 





“No, we just can’t,” had to be the answer. “We know our menfolk would 





be sure something awful had happened to us as we promised to be home 





before dark. We sure would love to stay for the fun, but just can’t.” 
So back again we changed to our boots and breeches, took up our 


palm sticks and myrtle branches, made our adieus, and started on our 





homeward way. After about an hour’s walk, much as on the morning’s trip, 





suddenly Mrs. Urwiller said in a frightened undertone, “Oh, Sarah, watch 


out, you almost stepped on a snake!” 





Startled, I stopped in my tracks and looked around. “Where, Mrs. 





Urwiller? I don’t see one.” 


“There, there, right beside your foot!” 





Glancing dawn by my right foot I was horrified to see a huge gray 





snake, its body as large around as my upper arm, its head swaying slowly 
in the sunshine, its open mouth a sickening cavern of white. A 


cottonmouth moccasin! Why it had not already struck we would never know. 





Almost paralyzed with fear I had wisdom enough to withdraw my foot slowly 


and smoothly, take a short gliding step backward, then another and 





another until I was some feet away from the coiled, dark grayish-black 











menace. Still it kept its original position, its repulsive mouth still 
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stretched to its maximum size, still within dangerous range should it 





decide to make its strike. I was now atremble from the shock. 


“Shall we try to kill it?” asked Mrs. Urwiller. “The boys’1ll be 





coming over this same path tomorrow on their way to the store.” 


NT 








just can’t yet, I’m shaking too bad, and you aren’t big enough,” 


was my quavering response. Mrs. Urwiller was indeed of a small, slight 





frame. 


A 


she said with determination and 





“Well, I’m going to give it a try, 
grasped the smaller end of her palmetto stick with both hands. What 


possessed the snake to continue in its immobile position would always 








be a mystery, only the slow motion of its head and the venomous eyes 
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gave indication of life, Mrs. Urwiller put th ntire strength of her 








E 


small body into the blow she levelled at the snake, just back of its 





head. Then she too began to tremble and had not the courage to make a 


second attempt. 





With Mrs. Urwiller now hors de combat, I knew that the job must be 





finished, for a snake, as with any wild creature, is more than 





customarily vicious when wounded. Gathering my own strength and courage, 








with my stick I struck again and again at the coiled body until I was 


E 


exhausted and the reptile lay motionless except for the slow uncoiling 





and twitching of its entire body. The sun shone on the glossy palmettoes 











surrounding us, a soft breeze cooled our perspiring races as we withdrew 


to a considerable distance and sat down in the path to recover our 





composure, each of us had seen many rattlers of varied sizes killed, and 





small water moccasins, the larger snakes usually dispatched by means of 








gun fire, but this was the first experience for either one with a snake 
of these dimensions, such an inadequate weapon, and we dependent upon 


our own resources, with none of our men on hand to come to the rescue. 





Quite some time was required before we regained sufficient calmness 


to resume our journey, the balance of the way home being completed in 





silence and without further incident. The men laughed heartily at our 








c 


tale of the “huge cottonmouth” we had killed, expecting to find a small 





and rather insignificant victim of the onslaught when they followed the 





path the next morning. However, they were quite willing to praise our 





quick-wittedness and courage when they returned from the store, admitting 
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that there had been no amusement for them and that each had noticed the 
other’s face blanch when they came upon the carcass, stretched it to 


full length, and found it to measure four anda half feet in its entirety, 





and, as we girls had said it to be, as big around as Sarah’s upper arm. 








Even though over the many past months, all eyes had been on the lookout 
to spy any dangers in the paths or underbrush, from then on we were all 


even more careful, especially when the children were along. 
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Chapter 12 





In the regular procession of the seasons summer was again close at 








hand. This would differ from the preceding year in that Bernard and 





would this time stay in Tampa with my very best friend, Frances Hamler, 





and her little girl, Betty. Frances and her husband, Austin, had been 





classmates of mine at high school and at that time the two were teenage 





sweethearts. We had been, of the same school ‘crowd’ including Arnett 





when he was not in service. Their marriage, following ours by a few 
months, had united us into an inseparable foursome which lasted until 


Arnett had gone to the Island. 














Frances, the smaller of a pair of twin girls, reached little above 





my Shoulder. Brown of hair and with sparkling dark eyes she was the life 





of any group, her spontaneity, vivaciousness and rippling laughter 








banishing all gloom in her vicinity. Austin, tall, thin, of a more 
serious nature, was the quiet one of the couple. None of the four of us 


had been able to follow a college career due to limited finances, and 














scholarships were difficult of achievement in those days. Even though 





had myself been awarded a four year one to the state Women’s College 


(later to be made co-educational and be known as Florida State 











University), for my scholastic ability, I was forced to reject the offer 











as I could not afford the railroad fare, necessary clothes, and other 


incidental expenses. 





By strange coincidence, as we had gotten our start by means of my 





inheritance from my grandfather, so had Austin recently received a legacy 





from his grandmother’s state. Thes good friends had absorbed our 











enthusiasm for homesteading and had been able to file claim on the land 


originally filed upon and then relinquished by Mrs. Urwiller’s and 

















Roxie’s brother. Austin, financed by his bequest, would go to the Island 








and he and Arnett begin construction of his cabin, while Bernard and 








kept Frances and Betty company in Tampa until early fall. 





Austin bought a used, flat bodied truck, moved in with Arnett at 





Seven Pines and together they began the erection of the Hamler cabin. 


We were jubilant at the prospect of having our dearest friends as 
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comparatively close neighbors - the roof of their cabin would be visible 
from our own back porch. 


This had proven to be one of the wettest summers on record for Florida 





and its east coast. Clearing a cabin site, hauling materials from Cocoa 
over boggy ground and through savannas deep in water, tried the men’s 


tempers and ingenuity, but with perseverance, construction of the new 





house slowly progressed. By early October our two men were so eager for 








us wives to join them that it was decided Frances, the children and 
should come on over and the Hamlers bunk with us until such time as they 
could occupy their own home. 

Had we women known what an arduous trip lay ahead, traversing the 


state by rail only from Tampa to Cocoa, we would have been reluctant to 





even make the start. Tampa had been getting its share of rain and when 


our little party boarded the train early on a Friday morning it was with 








a steady drizzle falling. Frances’s twin sister had packed for us a 








tremendous lunch; Betty, a few months Bernard’s junior, had been 


introduced to his brand of powdered milk, and there were thermos bottles 





of warm water with which to mix it; we each had a trunk in the baggage 
car and carried a large suitcase apiece, so thought ourselves well 


prepared for any emergency should one arise before our arrival at our 





destination, anticipated in mid-afternoon of that same day. 





Frances was several months pregnant with her second child, and when 





she would show signs of weariness I would take charge of both children 


and amuse them. We made lines and patterns of pins in the scratchy, dusty 











velour-covered car seats, cutouts from folded paper, and strung buttons 





and wooden beads. Entertainment is limited for tots in the ‘Terrible 











Twos’ age bracket, but we managed nicely as our youngsters were well 





disciplined. Little was visible to interest them through the dirty day 











coach windows but I made stories of th ver-increasing fall of the rain, 
about the occupants of the few houses along the way, of animals in the 


fields. The exterior world was a misty gray, very little traffic appeared 








in the open country; the pines and oaks or cypresses were laden with 


their masses of wet and weeping dismal gray moss turned a corroded green 





by the moisture it had absorbed. Towns or villages were widely separated. 





When at a depot, the train came to a grinding, jolting halt, passengers 
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in dripping raincoats boarded, exuding an aura of dampness, and those 


waving farewell stood in dejected groups under the inadequate railroad 





station shelter or sought protection beneath raised umbrellas. The rain 


increased. 





At last lunchtime arrived, a welcome break. Everyone brought from 
beneath the seats or down from the overhead racks; his well packed 


shoebox or basket of provisions, for all had come prepared with their 





own food knowing that no diner was included on this train until later 





in the day. The odor of fried chicken, devilled eggs, bananas, oranges, 


and onions soon filled the coach with its medley of aromas and a parade 





of folk to and from the water cooler crowded the aisles. By now the air 
was heavy as all the windows were closed against the rain and an 


occasional opening of the car’s door by conductor or trainman would bring 








a needed breath of freshness. At least there were no cinders to offend 





the eyes and imbed themselves in the plush upholstery of the seats, pile 


m 


upon the window sills, or paste themselves upon the food. Even after all 











appetites of our little group had been satisfied our lunch basket was 





still stocked for Frances’s sister had provided most bounteously. 





Finally, at wee Orange City Junction from whence we had expected to 








proceed to New Smyrna Beach and then on southward, we were informed that 
a washout ahead would prevent passage over that roadbed and we must go 


on north some thirty miles to Deland to take a bus from that town to 








Daytona Beach. Arrived in Deland, we were met with the bad news that 





bridges were out and not even cars could travel further, much less a 

















bus. It was suggested that all passengers go the thr miles into the 


little town and wait at the hotel for the couple of hours it would take 





Pet 


for the engine and train to be serviced. Both its water and coal were 








running low. This meant a taxi trip and many refused to leave the shelter 





of the train. 
“Frances, don’t you think we’d better go rather than sit in the coach 


f =i 


for those endless hours while the children get more and more restless?” 





suggested. 


NT 7 








surely do,” she agreed. “I myself am mighty tired of these hard 








train seats and no scenery but the railroad station.” 
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It was a rather pleasant interlude watching from comfortable hotel 





lobby chairs the coming and going of our fellow travelers and the small 








hotel’s clientele, while Betty and Bernard amused themselves close-by 








and stretched their small cramped limbs. 





On the train once more back we went through Orange City Junction, to 





Enterprise Junction where we passengers had been advised we would be 





transferred to another train destined for Palatka. Everyone was becoming 











considerably disturbed now for our situation was worsening, Palatka being 


some fifty or more miles to the north, and meaning that we were wandering 





farther and farther from our ultimate destination. 


Arrived in Palatka, we sent a telegram to our husbands telling of 








the delay by washouts, but expectation of arriving in Cocoa late that 





evening (the wire was not delivered until the following afternoon!). 





Following a very long wait we boarded another train, and that ina 





now pouring rain. After traveling a few miles, the engine uncoupled from 


its following cars and crept ahead alone to test a doubtful looking space 





of track. Ahead appeared another washout, and at that moment, half a car 





length of track caved in between us and our engine, so right there the 





remainder of the train spent the night, with no dinner and no blankets 





ec 


for its now thoroughly disgusted passengers in the day coaches. A small 





buffet had earlier been attached to the line of cars, seven in number, 





but its facilities were soon exhausted and now even drinking water was 





short in quantity. The majority of passengers were headed for Miami on 


short vacations and took a very dim view of this entire situation. The 








general attitude of many persons evidenced the first slight stirrings 
of the impatience and hysteria which was to envelope Florida the 


following year when the hordes of speculators, investors and sightseers 





would swarm into the state as the “Florida boom” came into full blast. 





We and our charges did not fare as badly as most others around us. 


Food was left in the lunch basket, and milk for the children. After 


F mi 


unsuccessfully seeking accommodations in the Pullmans, which were 














eft) 


illed to capacity, and knowing that we each had a large unused 





reported 


scatter rug woven of varicolored scraps of felt - picked up at a bargain 


in Tampa - waiting in our trunks, with my best smile and some insistence, 











accosted the conductor. 
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“May I go to the baggage car and get some cover from our trunks for 
my friend and me and our babies? We are cold and it’s going to be a 
long, long night.” 


At first he demurred, “You’d have to get permission from the baggage 








master to enter the car. It’s sort of against regulations.” 





“Well, so is all this delay, isn’t it?” I answered with a grin. “We 





should have been in Cocoa hours ago. Can’t you help us out?” wistfully, 





hoped. 
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I’ll do my best,” he agreed. 











We waited for some time. Then he returned and with a smile guided me 
to the baggage car where I withdrew our rugs. Taking advantage of his 
pleasantness and consideration I also prevailed upon him to permit us 








four and some of the other women with children to spend the night in the 





almost deserted smoker where were some long seats upon which we could 




















stretch at full length. National prohibition was in full swing over 





America in the early Twenties. Railroads provided smoking cars on their 


trains, but club or lounge cars would have to wait some years before 











being established. Bootleg whiskey, home-brewed beer, wines made of every 





conceivable fruit wer resorted to at home by those with the most 





insistent thirsts, and speakeasies thrived during the hectic years. The 
roaring twenties were in their heyday, but no drinking was permitted in 
the smoker so the car was a quiet haven and not overly crowded that 
evening. As we established ourselves in the smoker, covered with our 
rugs, Frances, with her usual unquenchable gaiety said cheerfully, “The 


desert nomads have nothing on us as we travel to our new home, snug 
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beneath our rugs of many colors, only we’re surrounded by miles of water, 








which they constantly seek for instead of limitless acres of sand.” 


During the night, the washout was repaired and back toward Sanford 





rolled the train. We were being shunted from town to town in the search 





for an open southbound track. In Sanford, the conductor was hoping for 


a good breakfast for his hungry charges, but such a mob scene as was 





staged at the little snack bar in the Sanford station was beyond his 





control. No restaurant was included in its facilities, only sandwiches, 





crackers, candy, soft drinks, and coffee were available. Seven coaches 


of passengers, with light lunches under their belts the day before, no 
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dinner the preceding evening, and now ravenous for food, made no pretense 
of being polite nor of letting the women and children be the first 
served. 


“Gimme three ham sandwiches and three cakes,” bellowed one fat and 





unshaven man forcing his way to the counter with shoves of his elbows 


and swivels or his hips. Amidst the bedlam of demanding voices, “Milk, 








please, and a box or crackers for my little girl,” entreated a tall, 





thin young fellow as he waved a dollar bill above the heads surrounding 





him. With shouts and reaching hands, and pushing bodies, it was everyone 


a: 


for himself. Woe to the weakling or polite individual, he came in at the 








last of the struggle, his needs unmet. 





All day the train remained in the station while the crew which had 


already been on duty more than the proscribed number of hours permitted 








by the Inter State Commerce regulations, slept, for no replacements could 











be supplied. This was an Atlantic Coast line train, now traveling by 





courtesy over a Florida East Coast Railroad track and work forces were 





not interchangeable. 








After discussing the matter with Arnett’s father before departing 


Tampa, and not wanting the responsibility of guarding purses containing 





much money (had either or us been blessed with any quantity to spare), 





Frances and I had each brought with us only seven dollars. Cab fare in 





Deland and what food we had been able to grab at the Sanford snack bar 
had depleted this meager amount and we were worried. 


“Do you think we’ll have enough money to last until we finally get 





to Cocoa?” Frances questioned as we held a whispered consultation. 


W 








I’ve got a ten-dollar gold piece in a hidden pocket in my purse” 








answered, “but I sure would hate to spend it. That’s my lucky piece. 


Guess it may have to go if we are delayed much longer, though.” 








We then became aware of a well-dressed and kindly looking man, dark 


hair salted with gray, standing at the side of the seat. With a smile 








he said, “My wife and I have been watching you two young mothers with 





your little ones and how competent you seem. We have a daughter about 





your ages and a little grandson, so we’re interested in you. On the sly 





we’ve been keeping a friendly eye on you in these trying circumstances, 


yet didn’t want to intrude upon your privacy. We couldn’t help, just 
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now, though, hearing your talk of your financial troubles. Would you let 


me lend each of you ten dollars until you meet your husbands? Later you 





can repay me.” We were taken so by surprise and were so overwhelmed by 


his unsolicited kindness that we could think of nothing to do but accept 


W 





his generous offer, for he would not take “no” for an answer. He gav 


each of us a ten-dollar bill together with his name and address in Miami. 








“This,” he said quietly, “is in the nature of a bribe to Fate with 











the hope that should our daughter be caught at some time in a like 





predicament, someone will come to her aide.” He bowed and joined his 
wife in the seat behind ours. We turned to express our thanks to her and 
were answered by a sweet smile lighting her face and eyes. At least one 


worry was lifted from our minds by this good Samaritan. 





In the late afternoon of the second day the train started at last 





for New Smyrna. Soon it was again slowed by high water. This time as a 





precautionary measure a member of the crew walked ahead of the engine 
prodding with a long pole to discover if the track were still intact. 
At one point, on tracks parallel to ours, resting on their sides, lay 
many cars of a derailed freight train. This scene sent our spirits even 


s 


lower. An awesome view to those glancing from the windows was water, 








water in every direction while small waves lapped at the coach's sides, 
just beneath the level of the windowsills. As daylight diminished the 
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danger increased and the train was stopped for the night. There we 





stayed, a modern land behemoth afloat in an inland sea. 


The second night of a supposedly half-day journey eventually yielded 





to a cloudy dawn. Moving carefully and slowly forward, at mid-morning, 


Sunday, the train pulled into the Cocoa depot and we weary, travelworn 











girls stepped to the station platform to be met by our likewise weary 


and anxious husbands. 














“WHERE have you been? To New York and back?” asked Austin. “We have 
been almost out of our minds with worry.” 


This worry was plainly evidenced by the enthusiastic hugs and kisses 





with which we wives were greeted. 
“No farther than Palatka, northward, but all over the country,” we 


answered. “Did you get our wire from Palatka?” 
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“Yeah, but not until yesterday afternoon, and nothing at all since 





then. We had an awful time ourselves getting in from the Island, the 
water is so high, and we didn’t reach here until yesterday afternoon.” 


While we waited for our trunks to be unloaded the boys told us of 





their own anxious hours. The Tampa train was ‘lost’ and no information 


whatsoever could be given them as to its whereabouts, anticipated time 





of arrival or the condition of its passengers. Our telegram upon reaching 











them caused only more frustration. Constantly watching the bulletin board 





for scheduled arrivals, they would not leave the depot and had spent 








their own uncomfortable night on the inhospitably hard, unyielding 





benches common to railroad station waiting-rooms. (Some days later we 
learned that Arnett’s father, upon hearing of many washouts on railroad 


tracks and consequent delays of trains, concerned as to our lack of 








E 


funds, had wired money to us. This telegram never caught up with our 


wanderings and the cash was eventually refunded to Dad Taylor.) 





In comparison to the train trip from Tampa, that out to Seven Pines 





was accomplished uneventfully by truck as far as Stevens’ place. There 
Big John, bless his co-operation for once, stood waiting. Hitched to the 


truck he pulled it through bogs and savannas deep in water and brought 





us at last to our cabin door. 
Arnett, regardless of the burden of anxieties and responsibilities 


weighting his shoulders, was still very young at heart and dearly loved 








surprises. As I entered the house, the traditions of the two preceding 
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October arrivals of providing something new for me upon my return from 





Tampa, was kept intact. The first thing to meet my eyes, displayed with 
prominence on our only table, carefully tucked to a large piece of 


cardboard, and propped upright, was the government patent to our one 





hundred and sixty acres! In an early summer letter, Arnett had casually 














mentioned its receipt, but made no further reference to it. Nor had 





thought too much about it since then. But now, here it was, the 


documentary proof of an accomplishment, like a diploma or marriage 





certificate that we had achieved a goal. Always, when my emotions were 


aroused, tears were near the surface and now they began to trickle down 





my cheeks as I flung my arms around my husband, saying in a choked voice, 
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just can’t believe it, I just can’t believe that we have made it this 
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far and that the land is really our very own. See, Frances and Austin, 
it can be done if you work hard enough and stick to it long enough.” 
The two of them extended congratulations; then, leaving the truck to 


be unloaded later, we made a large pot of the homesteaders’ beloved and 








Pad 


only brew - good, strong coffee, and took a little time to sit idle, 


gossip about the summer and its separations one from the other, and 








celebrat th Taylor ownership of Seven Pines. W wer not even 

















interrupted by the children, for Bernard was busy showing his ‘treasures’ 





to a very interested Betty. 


A rugged initiation into the life that awaited her this had been for 








Frances. She had withstood the discomforts and rigors of the trip well, 





was gay at being with Austin once more after their summer’s separation. 


She found her husband brown and healthy from his outdoor work and 





encouraged about the progress of their house. Their furniture was already 
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in Cocoa and within a few days, if the rains held off, they could bring 





out the first load and begin housekeeping on their own, even though their 


cabin was not completely finished. 





Six of us in the small house were a close fit. The comfortable bed 


and privacy of the one bedroom we considered obligatory for our guests, 





E 


with Betty in Bernard’s crib. We hosts did not fare badly on two canvas 











army cots set closely side by side with a thick padding of quilts for 











mattress, although we did admit to a little crowding with Bernard joining 





us on the wall side of the improvised bed. Happy evenings we spent 


together when the little ones were asleep, at cards and conversation and 














in making plans for our futures. In this matter, Arnett had arranged a 


loan of several hundred dollars at the Cocoa bank, giving a mortgage on 








the land as security. If Big John would cease his breakdowns Arnett would 





be able to fulfill his clearing contracts and carry us through the winter 








with no need for further help from his father. 


As if to demonstrate to the Hamlers one of the greatest drawbacks 





and discomforts of the Island the rains continued to plague us with 











sometimes deluges and sometimes, after intervals, permitting the sun to 





shine. Ever on the alert when it cleared, the two men managed to complete 


the new cabin and three weeks from the time we wives arrived they wer 








ready for the trip to Cocoa for the first load of furniture. Leaving at 
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daybreak they hoped to be back by mid-afternoon. Followlng the procedure 
of the trip to the depot for us women, the tractor was driven as far as 


Stevens’ then left there for its return duties. 








Full dark of an early November evening and still no sound of a tractor 








came to the listening ears of Frances and myself. Anxiety began to mount. 








Seven o’clock, eight o’clock, and at last a chug, chug grew steadily 


louder until the lights of the towed truck stopped at the cabin. Nothing 





spectacular, only general delays, had caused the slowness of the trip. 
On this load were the most essential pieces of furniture - bed, crib, 


stove, oven, barrels of china and kitchen utensils - AND Taylors’ 











Victrola! The sounds of our favorite records, missed desperately all 


this time, would bring joy to our quiet home and a feeling of nearness 





to ‘civilization.’ 
A surprise awaited Frances and me on the truck. Tied to the plank 
seat were two nondescript hound dogs acquired from the pound in Cocoa. 
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These were for the protection of us women whenever the men should be 
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forced to be away after dark, or perhaps for a night. 
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Our exclamations of admiration over the two dogs were muted for they 








laid no claims to championship appearance, but we were both really 
pleased to add them to our families both for companionship and security. 

The load of goods would be delivered to the Hamlers next morning, 
then back the men would go to Cocoa for the second load. The roads and 


tracks were becoming slushy as they dried, and on the lower part of the 








Island citrus fruit was being trucked to market, so the sooner the 





hauling could be accomplished the better. Frances and Austin were eager 


to be in their own home and to start their own homesteading life. Day- 





by-day living could not but be somewhat hectic in the small house of us 
Taylors with so many occupants, and the children began to be a bit 


quarrelsome, but we adults had stood the close proximity very well. 








Frances and I wer ven yet not bored with one another nor had an 
unpleasant word passed between us. We felt that if the stress of 
circumstances which had faced us in the past few weeks had left our 
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friendship unimpaired it was truly founded upon a mutual and lasting 





love and understanding. We would continue to be dependent upon each other 
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for companionship as neither Urwillers nor Sharrits had returned from 
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summer excursions to their respective cities and with the exception of 
Mr. Cushman the neighborhood was deserted. Sharrit would return soon as 


the government men had been out to inspect his claim. Arnett would be a 








witness for him with the inner satisfaction that the day of proving was 
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over for himsel 








Mrs. Marie Elliott,’ postmistress at Orsino and proprietor of the 





little front-room store was going to Arizona for a visit of indefinite 














length and closing the store. With her stock of provisions running low, 
Arnett and Austin set up a schedule for themselves of bi-monthly trips 


to Cocoa, staying there overnight. Now that each wife had a good watchdog 





to protect her during their absences the men felt much less apprehensive 


when forced to leave us alone although never had we north-of-Orsinoites 








had occasion to fear molestation or attack of any kind. It was not always 





convenient though to stop with each other, nor could Frances walk the 








distance between the houses now that her pregnancy was farther advanced. 








could do the walking, but Bernard, on his short, chubby legs, could 





not negotiate the rough trail over the rugged terrain, and he was 








entirely too heavy for me to carry any distance. Because all daylight 





hours wer xpended on more pressing tasks, no road as yet had been 


grubbed between the cabins precluding travel by truck, unless pulled by 











Big John, so the truck stayed at Taylors, Austin walking the rude track 


between the two houses. For these reasons, we two friends saw much less 





of one another than anticipated. We could each s the other’s roof, 





hear the dogs barking, and know our friends were near, but the daily 
contact hoped for was missing until time permitted the clearing of a 


connecting path. With what equanimity we could, we accepted this major 





disappointment. By now we were accustomed to compromising. 





Together with Arnett I worked diligently to get the garden started. 


We had tried several times to make headway in this quarter but each time 





the weather had interfered. Now the seedbeds were showing wee shoots and 


the roselle bushes were in full bud, promising imitation cranberry sauce 





for Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. Only the Sharrits had yet 


returned to their homestead so that we were deeply grateful that the 
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Hamlers would be at hand to join us in celebrating the two holidays. We 


also gave constant thanks for Austin’s help with his truck, he and Arnett 





being such good friends, and working out all problems amicably together. 
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No progress had been made on roads since our claim had been filed on for 
homestead in June 1922, except where the local men had helped the 


situation with their own backbreaking labor. South of Orsino they had 





grubbed out a ten-foot road, graded it, dug three-foot ditches on either 
side. This eliminated a long dogleg on the way to Courtenay where the 
first improved road to Cocoa began. Governor Martin was instituting an 


investigation to establish the reasons for the lack of improvement of 








Island roads. Perhaps something concrete would come of his inquiry and 








interest. The bridge across the Banana Creek north of Seven Pines was 
completed but no access road southward had been even begun, so Titusville 


was still inaccessible except by boat. 








Only recently Brevard County had, at long last, passed a fence law 


making it mandatory upon all ranchers to enclose their grazing areas, 





and no longer would wandering cattle endanger vehicles on the county's 








highways. The cattlemen on the southern part of the Island were perforce 
rounding up their roaming herds and, as they did so, flushing out wild 


animals from their usual haunts and cover to seek sanctuary elsewhere 








on the Island. Willows were not too common in our vicinity but there was 














one small pond on our place surrounded by these flexible trees, and one 








evening Arnett said to me, “Oh, let me tell you what I saw today. I was 


passing by that willow pond, and there were seven of the small Florida 





black bears, both young and older, having great sport. They were cuffing 


each other around, rolling in the mud, splashing the shallow water, 





grunting with the fun of it all. I stopped, keeping out of their sight, 








to watch them play. They were having such a good time. Even with the 





increasing number of humans hereabouts, and more cleared land all the 





time, lots of wild animals still roam near us. Sharrit told me he was 





heading for our cabin last night, after dark, and he swore he saw a 











panther between the two houses. From his description, I’m sure it was a 








bobcat because I know there are plenty about here. Anyhow, he hurried 


back home because he didn’t have his gun.” 
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Arnett had set some traps and caught both ‘possums and ‘coons which 





we had cooked according to native suggestions, but we ex-city folk could 
not find the meat palatable - the ‘coons were too gamey and wild in 


taste, the ‘possums too greasy. This winter wild ducks appeared by the 








thousands suggesting a very severe winter in store for the north. They 


gave further evidence of anticipated extremely cold weather in prospect 





by the heavy down on their breasts which I always saved towards pillow 
making. A thrifty homesteader wasted little of anything that came her 


way. 
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Chapter 13 


Late January 1925. Frances, well advanced in her pregnancy, and 





having some signs of a premature delivery, had returned to Tampa with 





Betty. The Sharrits were away for a visit. The Urwillers had not appeared 


at all that season, leaving Austin, Cushman and ourselves the only 





inhabitants of our immediate part of the Island. Arnett and Austin traded 











work, mainly for company, and Austin took his dinners with us. 


A more distant homesteader, Steve, was to prove up on the twenty- 














ninth, using Cushman and Arnett as his witnesses. Austin agreed to take 











them to Titusville, Bernard and I would accompany the men either to 





remain in Cocoa overnight or perhaps go on to the county seat with them. 
Arnett would not consider leaving me and the baby alone at the isolated 


cabin. Roxie was the only woman to live alone. Admiring her as he did, 








he had no intention of permitting me to follow her example, so to Cocoa 





I would go - a happy change or scene for me. 
Upon arrival in Cocoa Austin made a long-distance call to Frances. 
He rejoined us, his face a study in distress. 


“Frances isn’t doing well at all. She’s had two false alarm trips to 








the hospital. I’m terribly worried about her and think I’ll go on over 














to Tampa. Do you and Sarah want to go along? It’ll be tough going on my 





old truck but you’d be welcome company. I hate that long, long drive by 





myself, ‘specially when I am worried.” 





Arnett turned to me with a query in his eyes. I gave him an 
affirmative nod. 
“Yes, we’d he glad of the chance to go,” he answered. 


Our note at the bank would be due in early April. All winter, try as 
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we would, we had been unable to lay aside even enough for the interest 





on a renewal, much less anything towards a reduction of the principal. 





Reluctant as we were to leave our homestead even temporarily we had 


reached the conclusion that it was imperative that we return to Tampa 





and both seek employment, with the hope that between us, we could finance 





an early return to Seven Pines. We had not discussed this possibility 
with Austin because of his anxiety concerning Frances, his loneliness 


due to her absence, and our reluctance to thrust another burden on him. 
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Now the possibility was that he would remain with Frances for some time. 


We could advise him later of our intentions. We were grateful for the 








opportunity of this simple means of reaching Tampa. 











Committed as the two men were to get Steve to Titusville for the 
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final action on his proof of claim, that trip was made with all dispatch. 











Luck was with them. Their business at the courthouse was concluded 


without the customary delay of such proceedings and they were back in 

















Cocoa earlier than anticipated. Bernard and I remained there at the local 








hotel; the men returned to the Island where Curran and Cushman were left 


at their respective homes, Austin and Arnett proceeded to theirs to pack 





what would be needed in Tampa, close the cabins, pick up the two dogs 


and hurry back to Cocoa as speedily as possible, hopefully before 





midnight. They successfully accomplished all this and we were ready for 
a very early start next morning on the cross-state trip. 
We must have presented many a laugh to those we met during the long 


ride. Austin’s truck consisted of a flat body, lacking windshield, 





mudguards, sides and, most important, a comfortable seat. Austin sat 
upon a raised, unpadded plank, long enough to accommodate himself and 
one passenger only. 
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“You sit beside me, Sarah,” he directed, “and share this means of 


torture.” 











This I did, Bernard in my lap covered with a raincoat to protect him 
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from the strong wind and the dampness of the early morning fog. At my 





other side, but on a lower level, seated directly on the truck bed with 








legs dangling and nothing to brace against, was Arnett. Roped to the 


back of the seat the suitcases shifted from side to side, while the two 





nondescript dogs pulled on their ropes and lurched with the sway of the 


vehicle, their noses constantly directed into the breeze created by the 





motion of the truck. As the day advanced the fog lifted and the sun 





shone brightly but not with such warmth as to counteract exposure to the 


cold, January wind blowing on unprotected faces. Red and watery of eye, 





chapped of cheek and lips, drippy of nose, windblown of hair, we must 





each have presented to the world we passed the appearance of veritable 


gypsies. Too mortified over our rough and tousled looks to stop for a 





meal at anything other than a wayside stand, hunger was appeased by only 
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sandwiches and coffee. Occasionally, to relieve me of Bernard’s weight 


Arnett would take the child, but not often, as danger lurked in his own 





precarious position. We all tried to be cheerful over our discomforts, 





squirming as inconspicuously as possible on the hard seats, knowing that 


day’s end would bring hot baths, good food, rest and affection at the 








senior Taylors’ and at Frances’s parents’ home wher she had been 


staying. 





Miles and miles rolled behind us and at dusk the long, tedious, 





uncomfortable journey ended at the Taylor home. Arnett and I, cold, 


weary, cramped, disheveled, descended from the truck into the arms of 
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amily, Bernard and Perro-dog, released from his 





our surprised and happy 





rope, romped with the relief of freedom. 
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“Thanks; a million, Austin,” said Arnett. “Give our love and best 
wishes to Frances. We’ll phone you tomorrow for news of her and be seeing 
you both real soon. We just wish you didn’t live way on the other side 
of town - we're used now to having you closer.” 

Austin accepted our thanks and was on his way to his own destination 
and dear ones. 


For a change luck favored us and Arnett soon secured a good position 


with a tire company. We also shared the Hamlers’ relief and happiness 








over the safe arrival of a second daughter. Because of the new baby, 














Frances and Betty continued their stay in Tampa while Austin soon 





returned to the Island to lead, as Arnett had in his own early 


homesteading months, a lonely, hardworking life. 








As the early months of 1925 passed we found ourselves living in an 





atmosphere strange to the state’s ‘old timers.’ The Florida Boom mounted 





in intensity and scope; real estate offices blossomed on every corner 








in city and village; streets were crowded with sales agents in plus 





fours, briefcases and brochures in their hands; subdivisions sprang up 


overnight, soon to flaunt paved streets bordered with lights and Cocos 





plumosa palms, their main entrances designated by flamboyant pillars or 





arches, th Mediterranean architectural influence dominating their 
patterns. An unbelievable hysteria reached to every section of the 


nation, speculators of every financial strata poured into Florida, sales 
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of the same lot or acreage were often made with such rapidity that titles 


had no time to clear between changes of ownership. 


Many transactions were made, the lands sight-unseen by the purchaser. 





Such was our case. We received an offer of fifty dollars an acre, cash, 














for our most undesirable forty acres of low, marshy Island land. 
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Vhat do you say, Girl?” Arnett asked me upon receiving this offer. 








SI think this a mighty good offer for that particular part of our land. 





Shall we sell it?” 





Vhatever you think best, honey. I hate to part with a single foot 
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of what we’ve worked so hard for but that much cash is hard to refuse.” 

















It sure is. With this windfall, we can clear our mortgage at the 
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Cocoa bank and refund Dad his advances to us. With my job going for us 





we might even afford our first car which we need so much. I’ve just been 





daydreaming and during lunchtime have looked at same autos. Do you know, 
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for six hundred and ninety dollars cash we could get an Overland touring 


car fresh off the assembly line? With this chance to sell our poorest 











land I believe good luck is finally coming our way and we’re on the up 











grade at last. I’11l tell the man yes.” 











In due time the sale was concluded, we received our money and cleared 





up our obligations and got our longed for and needed car. 


Then the old adage, ‘Them as has gits’ became applicable to our 





Situation. Already employed at a good job Arnett was offered the 


management of a new filling station some thirty miles north of Tampa, 








Situated at a well-traveled crossroad site. Twenty-four-hour service was 














to b th schedule. H would have two helpers, comfortable living 
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quarters on the second oor for us and excellent remuneration. This was 
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too good an opportunity to refuse. 





The unhappy phase of acceptance was breaking the news to the Hamlers 











that, for an indefinite period, we would not be returning to the Island. 


With Frances still in Tampa, Austin had been coming over at intervals 





for short stays. He would not jeopardize proving up on his homestead by 





prolonged absences nor delay in fulfilling the standard qualifications. 





Not being an ex-veteran his requirements were the same as Mr. Cushman’s 





- three years of residence and specific improvements. When he was next 
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in Tampa, and we were together on vening, Arnett introduced the subject 


of his latst job prospect. 





“Austin, I hardly know how to tell you and Frances what is in the 








air for Sarah and me. I hope our friendship is strong enough to weather 
this news.” He then told of the offer he had received, so advantageous 
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or our immediate future. 








“I know you two would never have taken up homestead if it hadn’t been 
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for us, our enthusiasm and our promised nearness to you. We feel like 


heels, pulling out right now, but wouldn’t you do the same if our places 





were reversed? We love the Island, even with all of its hardships and 








drawbacks, and our dream is to save up enough cash to return even before 
you get your own patent. This job offers me that chance.” 
Austin sat in silence as the minutes ticked by, his head bowed, his 


hands motionless on his knees, Frances beside him as unmoving as he. 





watched the two as they tried to grasp the impact of this change 





in our plans as it would directly affect themselves. I could not but be 





assailed by doubts as to its ultimate result upon our own lives. Would 





we eventually manage our desired return to Seven Pines to set our citrus 


grove and make our home, or would this supposedly temporary move from 








the Island prove our permanent severance from the land upon which we had 





spent so much of ourselves, grown to regard with sincere affection and 





where our roots were irrevocably established? 


Finally, with a slight shake of his shoulders, as if to rid them of 





an unwanted burden, Austin raised his eyes to ours and their serenity 





of expression told us that all was well with this loved friend. 
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I’d do just what you are doing and I know Frances agrees with me, 





don’t you Marge? A fellow with a family has to grab a good offer when 
it comes his way. You’ve done your very best to make a go of it on the 


homestead, but until roads and some overall drainage systems come to us 
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there, farming or citrus growing can’t be successful. You two stuck at 








it until your money ran out, Frances and I will try to do the same until 


we get our patent, then may have to do like you are doing now. We wish 





you all kinds of good luck on this new job, but, gosh, how we'll miss 


17 


you 
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“We sure are glad that you can understand the spot we are in,” Arnett 


answered with a sigh of relief. “There is one other thing. What about 








Big John? Would you want to take over the payments? There aren’t too 





many still due and I’d like to sign over my equity in him to you. That 








would make us feel less as though we were total deserters, and I believe 


he’d give you enough service to counterbalance those remaining payments. 











E can go back with you this time I’1l attend to the transfer of title. 

















I’d hate to have the tractor company get him back now after all I’ve 





paid them and the way they have treated me. He won’t be of any use to 





me, but just rust in the barn. I can arrange, too, to have our belongings 


shipped to us at the service station. We’ll need that furniture - it’s 





all we’ve got.” 








As the men made their plans, Frances and I, with our arms around each 


other, swallowed the lumps in our throats, and held back our tears, 








realizing that true understanding is a rare quantity between even th 





best of friends. We felt that we were all stronger in character in that 








our past year of close association and trials shared, and now their 





acceptance of this upheaval of mutual plans, had cemented even more 
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firmly our enduring friendship. 





Less than a year later the station was suddenly sold. The new owners 
preferred their own management, thus leaving Arnett unemployed, but this 


freedom was to prove advantageous to us. 





My sister’s husband, Guy Nickerson, owner of extensive citrus acreage 





in the mid-state, and a grower of much repute among his colleagues, 





considerably older than we Taylors but lacking a son to succeed to his 


established business, presented to Arnett an unexpected proposition. 








“Arnett, I’ve a suggestion to make you which I think will benefit 





both of us. I badly need someone to oversee my grove down in Sebring. 





You know nothing about the citrus game, but if you are interested, and 


willing to start at the bottom by doing the actual manual labor needed, 





such as hoeing and pruning, I’11 help you to learn that and the scientific 





rocesses of fertilizing, pest control and marketing. There is a house 











P 
on the grove already. It is in need of considerable repair. I’ll provide 
t 





he materials if you'll do the work of putting it in condition for you 








and Sarah to live there. After building two houses on Merritt Island you 
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Sebring grove house, 1928 








ot business with me later on. You know that 





won’t have any trouble renovating this one. 











f pay you a small, but regular salary, 





my idea is to groom you to come into 





» am much older than you, and in a couple of 


years will need younger blood to help me 


out. What do you think? What about Sarah?” 





“Why, Guy, you rather overwhelm me. Of 





course I say yes, and with many thanks. 
Aside from giving me a living right now, 


all knowledge along these lines is just what 




















I’ll need when the time comes to set my own 
grove on the Island. I consider myself mighty fortunate to have such a 
chance as you offer, and even without talking it over with her, I know 


Sarah will agree.” 


So, we moved to Sebring, 








a small community in central Florida, where 


as the months passed Arnett became steadily more proficient, under Guy’s 








tutelage. However, the pull of the Island was still with us. We knew 





that the Hamlers had been forced to leave the Island due to Frances’s 





ill health, and that our other neighbors, after proving up had abandoned 


their respective claims because of lack of roads and other development. 











Still we began to wonder if there were not some way by which we could 


go back to start our grove and yet continue to maintain our connections 


with Guy, his needs, and Arnett’s own prospects of being his business 


protégé. 


And at this time, while we were in the midst of a critical, personal 


decision, suddenly th 








stunned by the bank failures, the stock market collapse, the subsequent 
struggle of every man to find work. We were most thankful for Arnett’s 
continued employment by Guy even though at a greatly reduced salary, and 
any idea of a return to Seven Pines was thrust from our minds. Our family 
had increased to six in number, including a precious little daughter and 


Arnett’s semi-invalid parents forced by circumstances to come to liv 





with us. We were strapped for funds as there were a half dozen mouths 


to feed, and could not spare the cash to meet the taxes on our Island 


“Great Depression” was upon us. The world was 











O 
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land, nor could we find any quarter from which we could borrow the needed 





amount to pay them - ready money was the tightest item in the lives of 
most people and businesses at that time. The taxes did not worry us 
unduly, however, as state laws granted several years for redemption of 








tax delinquent lands. 





As the Depression lessened we received a cruel personal and family 





blow. Guy, like so many men of business, under the Depression’s stresses 











succumbed to heart attack, and his citrus interests were dissolved in 





the settlement of his estate. Never would we forget his kindness to us 


in starting Arnett on a career. With experience and knowledge accumulated 





over the past several years under Guy’s supervision, Arnett gradually 











made progress in the field of citrus culture to the point where he could 


establish his own small care-taking enterprise. 








Eventually, in talking over our financial condition with me he said, 














“I believe we can scrape up the necessary money to redeem our Island 
taxes now. We’ll write the county tax collector and see just what we owe 
on them.” 


This we did and eagerly awaited the reply. Upon receipt of the letter 








from his office I could tell by Arnett’s expression that it contained 





very bad news of some sort. 

“Oh, honey, we’ve lost our land!” His voice was indistinct with 
emotion. 

“No, you can’t mean it.” My voice was as unnatural in sound as his 


had been. “We told them we were ready to clear up all taxes.” 








“Yes, but we were too late. They never advised us that our time was 


running out for redemption and now the land has reverted to the State 
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of Florida. There is no way for us to get it back except to buy it from 





the state and we could never do that. We’ll just have to bear our loss 
as best we can.” 


We were crushed by this misfortune, and for days lived in a fog of 





disbelief that such a calamity could have befallen us. Gradually, little 





by little, we forced ourselves to accept the fact that only as sightseers 
would we ever go back in person, although for the balance of our lives 
our memories would make the journey, and often, through the later years, 


nostalgia for Seven Pines would be our companion. 
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Epilogue 





From my recollections, I was brought back to present realities by 





Arnett, the younger. (In his childhood, he had been known by his middle 








name of Bernard, but upon entry to the United States Naval Academy he 





had given the name of his father, which he also bore, knowing military 








regulations designated use of the first name.) 





Nudging me he said laughingly, “Wake up, mother, you’ve been so quiet 





for so long. You must have been reliving your life over here when you 





and Dad had courage enough to homestead and nerves enough to bring me 


out as a young baby.” 








“That’s exactly what I’ve been doing. But enough of it now. What 


suggestions have you for the rest of our visit?” 





“Well, I guess we’ve been everywhere we are permitted to go. Orsino 





can’t be reached as we’ve learned it lies in the heart of the restricted 











area and so we can’t pinpoint the location of Seven Pines. Let’s go back 





to Tecumseh where the wardroom expects you to dinner. We can’t offer you 


alligator and swamp cabbage salad but we can give you steak and ice cream 





which you never had as homesteaders. In a more serious vein - how do you 


two feel about the loss of your homestead after all the work and 





privations it took to get the patent. I have often wondered if you have 


any bitterness after all these years?” 





“No bitterness,” replied his father. “We’ve realized rewards for 








those three years of hard work, lack of funds, loneliness, and 





disappointments. We have many regrets, but no bitterness.” 





knew what he meant. Often, over the years, we had spoken to one 


another of what we had gained from our three years of effort. We would 





always believe that our son’s good health stemmed from the quietly 








undisturbed routine and lack of exposure to contagious diseases that the 





winters on the Island provided. 


Did not his first doctor think that he would not grow to maturity? 





Our financial beginnings were made possible by the sale of the forty 
acres. We had prospered in a modest way through a long and congenial 


married life. Did not our closeness and dependence one on the other for 








those three years found the basis for our shared love and consideration 
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over the succeeding years? We had weathered the Terrible Depression of 


the thirties and although we had lost the balance of our land it had 





reverted to the state of Florida - no speculator had acquired it. Now 


we had the consolation of knowlng that it was incorporated within 





National Aeronautics and Space Administration’s boundaries, lending 
itself to the national progress towards exploration of the mysteries of 


the skies beyond our earth. Perhaps our rude cabin had actually stood 








on the spot from which the space vehicles were being launched. And also, 
farther east at Canaveral, from whence as a baby he had often heard the 


Atlantic’s breakers, this, our son, considered competent by our 





government to command a nuclear-powered submarine, was readying his ship 








for her missions to protect our country. From ocean’s depth, her deadly 
missiles would be a constant deterrent to any enemy’s attack. 
Could everyone look back upon as good and satisfying a life as we 


two Merritt Island homesteaders? Oh, no, we had no bitterness, only 





feelings of efforts rewarded and a future beyond the scope of dreams for 








this, our still loved Island land. 


xk kK * 
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